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HE Dumbarton Oaks Conference, for some reason 

—perhaps a vagary of the censorship—has not been 
very well reported in this country. But in the United 
States, largely through the enterprise of a representative 
of the New York Times, very full summaries of the pro- 
gress made have ‘been published, and a lively public dis- 
cussion is beginning. Indeed, it may well be that some of 
the most important questions about America’s future par- 
ticipation in world affairs will be decided at this stage 
rather than after the Armistice and the Peace Treaty. 
Mr Cordell Hull is keeping in close and almost daily con- 
tact with a sub-committee of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and Congressional views are having a direct 
influence on the American attitude in the Dumbarton 
Oaks talks and hence on the terms of the documents that 
will emerge. 

The conversations have been prolonged and, at least at 
times, difficult. It is still too soon to say for certain that 
agreement will be reached. The American plan, which has 
formed the basis of discussion, provided for an Assembly, 
in which every member-nation would have a seat and an 
equal vote, and a council of eleven members, of which 
the United States, the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R. 
and China would be permanent members, and the other 
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seven would be elected to represent the other nations. 
Military action in the enforcement of peace could be taken 
on a majority vote of the Council, provided that the 
majority included all the permanent members, In other 
words, the world organisation would come into action (in 
cases involving the use of force) only if there was anani- 
mity among the Great Powers with at least two affirma- 
tive votes among the smaller Powers, (It seems to have 
been conceded, since this plan was drawn up, that France 
should be a permanent member ; how far this would © 
involve changes in the voting arrangements is not known.) 
In addition, the American plan provides that each of the 
Great Powers, and possibly other countries as well, should 
agree in advance on the armed contingents that they 
undertake to make available to the Council whenever it 
calls upon them. 

The British view is understood to be in almost com-° 
plete agreement with this American plan. The only British 
proposals that have been mentioned in the American 
press are additions to the American plan rather than 
amendments of it. One is that it should be made clear 
that there is no universal guarantee by every state of the 

‘ territorial integrity of every other—the object is presum- 
ably to get rid of an awkward juridical commitment which 
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will not, in fact, be lived up to. The second is that, in 
addition to nominating contingents for possible joint 
action, the Great Powers should keep the combined chiefs 
of staff, or some analogous body, in existence, 

The Russian objections have been more far-reaching. 
The Russians are reported to have objected to any part 
being played, in matters of using force, by smaller Powers, 
and have suggested that these decisions should be taken 
by the Great Powers only. There is logic in the Russian 
position. There would be advantage in quite clearly plac- 
ing authority where responsibility lies—that is, in matters 
of peace and war, on the Great Powers. But any such 
scheme would have to be very persuasively explained to 
the smaller powers, including the British Dominions, to 
gain their assent, and it is clearly impossible to brush them 
aside quite as brusquely as the Soviet proposals apparently 
do. It is also reported that Russia has objected to a 
proposal that, in the event of aggression by one of the 
Great Powers themselves, action could be taken by the 
other three. 


* 


It is apparent that the American and British proposals 
bear a very strong family resemblance to the League of 
Nations. There are, however, some differences. The 
major technical differences seem to be, at least at first 
sight, in the direction of strengthening the League and 
increasing its powers of action. These are the provision 
that the Council can act by majority vote, and the provision 
for the nomination, in advance, of the contingents that 
each power will place at the Council’s disposal. But on a 
closer examination, these differences are not very substan- 
tial. The national contingents are, it is to be supposed, to 
remain under their national commanders—the idea of an 
International Police Force is reduced almost to vanishing 
point. It will be an advantage for the size of forces to 
be known in advance and a still greater advantage if 
constant contact were maintained between the general 
staffs. But the difficulty in the 1920’s and 1930’s was not 
to collect troops to enforce decisions of the Council; 
it was to get the Council to decide. The abolition of the 
unanimity rule will help in this respect, but it is gravely 
prejudiced by the provision that the permanent members 
of the Council have to be unanimous. It is not clear 
whether any one of the four (or five) Great Powers can 
abstain from voting and thus leave the other three (or 
four) free to act. But it is quite clear that each Great 
Power is to have an absolute veto over any action that it 


does not wish to have taken. This will be a disappointment 


to many hopes ; but it could have been avoided, if at all, 
only with great difficulty. The United States will clearly 
not wish to be put in the position of being unable to 
prevent Britain, Russia and China from taking armed 
action in South America. Russia will similarly want a veto 
on action in Eastern Europe and Britain in Western Europe 
and perhaps elsewhere. Any attempt to define the geo- 
graphical limits of these spheres of interest would stir 
up a hornet’s nest. Realistically, the only solution is to 
give each Great Power a universal veto. 

The technical differences between the new proposals 
and the old League are thus not very far-reaching. The 
new structure will have a few more teeth than the old, 
but not very many. Moreover, these changes appear to 
be offset by some decline in the ambitions of the whole 
organisation. The universal guarantees and the general 
prohibitions of the Covenant are, it would seem, to vanish. 
The new world organisation will not be held out to be 
a revolution in the ways of conducting business between 
the nations and a formula for perpetual peace. It will be 
‘ put forward on the humbler basis of being a useful piece 
of machinery for performing such tasks as sovereign 
nations choose to have performed by collective means. It 
is clear, for example, that the cases in which the new 
body could effectively apply force will be limited. Perhaps 
they will not be more limited in fact than was the case 


with the League, but the limitations will be more apparent. 


and deliberate. Whether or not the Russian objection is 
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sustained, the task of coercing a Great Power is clearly 
beyond the scope of small contributed contingents ; in all 
such cases the decisions will, in fact, be taken outside the 
Council. This excludes from the new League’s purview, 
at a blow, most of the dangerous international disputes. 
Nor can it be used for any other international disputes 
where there is a difference of view among the Great 
Powers—which excludes another whole category. Perhaps 
it is not unduly cynical to say that the machinery can be 
used only for imposing the will of the Great Powers upon 
a smaller power, when, by exception, that will happens 
to be unanimous. 


* 


Not all of what has been written above may prove to 
be exactly accurate when the texts become available, 
though the general outline is certainly correct. To all the 
fine dreams of stronger and more effective world organisa- 
tions, the results of Dumbarton Oaks are likely to provide 
a cold douche. What is emerging is the League—a League 
not much stronger than the old and devoid of the élan of 
faith in the possibility of perfect solutions. It will, on the 
other hand, serve some useful purposes of realism. The 
hard and bitter fact is that the nations—at least as repre- 
sented by their present Governments—are not prepared to 
surrender any part of their sovereign control over the 
instruments of force. So long as they remain unwilling, 
perfect solutions are impossible—and it is a valid criticism 
of the 1919 League that its brave pretence, by obscuring 
the truth, did more harm than good. If the disappoint- 
ment that will follow on Dumbarton Oaks teaches the 
lesson that, in a world of sovereign Great Powers, it is 
the policy of those Powers that counts, not the paper 
details of international constitutions, good can be drawn 
from apparent defeat. 

In the development of the policy of the Powers, it will 
be a great advantage to have both the United States and 
Soviet Russia regularly attending the meetings of a formal 
organisation. A great advantage—but not a decisive one. 
The familiar regret that America was not a member of 
the League usually carries with it the implication that 
America, as a member, would have pursued a policy of 
commitment and collaboration. But it is just as easy—or 
very nearly—for a nation to be isolationist and unco- 
operative within as outside a league. It would be well to 
be very cautious in drawing any inferences about American 
policy from American willingness to sit on the new body. 
This is being illustrated very clearly by the debate that 
is now going on in America around the point whether 
the vote of the American representative at the proposed 
Council should be held to commit the United States, 
without the specific consent of Congress. A vote to take 
armed action, it is said, is equivalent to a declaration of 
war and, by the Constitution, only Congress can declare 
war. This debate has to be taken seriously. However 
pedantic and unreal it may seem in European eyes, it is 
very real in America. The Administration, with the support 
of Mr Willkie, is suggesting, in effect, that Congress should 
give its blanket consent when it ratifies the new League 
Covenant. The opponents want a separate vote, preceded 
by a separate debate, on each issue. Some influential 
Republicans, however, of whom Senator Vandenberg 
is one, advocate the compromise of a blanket consent 
by Congress in advance to any action taken to 
enforce specific clauses in the Peace Treaties to be con- 
cluded with, or respecting, Germany and Japan, but a 
full reservation of Congressional rights in all other issues. 
The dispute is largely unreal, for even if the President is 
conceded the right to call out the troops, he ‘cannot pay 
them without Congressional support. No President could 
embark on armed action, save of the most certainly limited 
kind, unless he had Congressional support. And that, 
unfortunately, cannot be relied upon any more surely 
in the future than in the past. Just as there are no easy 
mechanical solutions for the problem of peace so long as 
states are resolutely sovereign, so there is no easy mechani- 
cal solution for the problem of American foreign policy 
so long as the Executive and the Legislature are separate 
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in their powers and origin. Nor are the policies of the other 
Great Powers any more certain. If the main reliance is to 
be on the policy of the Powers—and that is certainly the 
realistic view—there is clearly much work of clarification 
and education still to be done. 

In comparison with the apocalyptic fervour of 1919, 
these reflections are undoubtedly pessimistic. If pessimism 
turns toecynicism, then, indeed, all is lost. But if it acts 
as a spur to consiructive realism, then it may do more 
good than any volume of utopian idealism. The constitu- 
tion of the new Geneva is not, after all, the beginning and 
end of all prospects of international order. Any organisa- 





Labour’s 


HE long-promised document on the Labour Party’s 
future course of action has not yet been published. 
But its contents are known. The Labour Party has decided 
to fight the next election “as a party.” Whatever may be 
the present intention of the Labour Ministers, this can 
only mean, in practice, that the Party will leave the 
present coalition as soon as a general election impends. 
And since, by universal consent, a general election must 
be held as soon as the war is over, it follows that the 
remaining days of Mr Churchill’s present Government 
are narrowly numbered. 

- This is the right decision. It is certainly the right 
decision for the future of British politics. Whether it is 
also the right decision for the Labour Party is more doubt- 
ful, since it probably condemns them to several years in 
opposition. There is, indeed, a radical tide running in 
the country ; but the Labour Party is nowadays anything 
but a radical body and it is very difficult, on a sober 
calculation, to imagine 308 constituencies returning the 
sort of candidates the party is putting up. Mr Churchill’s 
enormous prestige, taken with the striking failure of the 
Labour Party to produce any figures of real eminence 
(save for the special case of Mr Bevin), will probably 
secure another Tory majority. 

But in the general interest of the nation, it is good 
that Labour should go into Opposition. For one 
thing, there is no other means by which a real general 
election could be held. Various methods of staging some 
sort of “coupon” election have been suggested from 
time to time. But none of them would be other than a 
sham. The General Election of 1918 was a highly unsatis- 
factory affair ; but the situation of 1918 had the advantage 
over that of today that there were two fully organised 
parties in opposition. The only way, in present circum- 
stances, by which the elector in every constituency can 
be given a real choice is for Labour to leave the coalition. 

In the longer run, too, the resumption of party politics 
will be all to the good. For a long time, a strong case 
could be made for the continuance of national government 
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tion, whatever its rules and by-laws, is only a mechanism 
for the expression of the nations’ purpose. There was, 
perhaps, between the wars too much talk of inter- 
national law, too: much study of paper constitutions, 
leading to excessive reliance on comfortable sophistries 
and an easy belief that individual and national responsi- 
bilities could be evaded. If the less ambitious content of 
the new plans leads to a renewed realisation of the impor- 
tance of national policies—that is, to a study of the ways 
in which, and the purposes for which, nations will use 
their influence and power—then it will help to keep the 
peace. 






Decision 


into the first few years of the peace. But thé argument 
has already collapsed of its own weight. National govern- 
ments are excellent when there is substantial agreement 
both on ends and on means—that is why they work well 
in wartime. But coalitions are notoriously weak when it 
comes to controversial issues, and the truth of this old 
maxim has lately been clearly demonstrated. 

What is equally true (though not so well recognised) 
is that the absence of a responsible opposition, when 
controversial matters are at issue, does not make for 
unity but for factious irresponsibility. This also has 
recently been demonstrated. If there has been an air 
of compromise about the Government, there has been 
more than an air of faction about the critics. There is, 
of course, no doubt that the programme of “food, 
work and homes” which is now being announced 
step by step by the Government has owed a very great 
deal to the pressure and aid of the critics. The same is 
certainly true of the war effort itself. The plaudits now 
showered, very properly, upon the Government for its 
conduct of the fight should not hide the incessant efforts 
of the critics in earlier years to push policy along in the 
right directions. But there is now a considerable danger 
that the critics may go too far, and so split the essential 
underlying agreement on the aims to be pursued in 
reconstruction. 

This judgment is inspired by the reception which, 
in general, has been given to the Government’s proposals 
for health, employment and the use of land. It is, of 
course, a matter of opinion whether the compromises made 
within the Coalition on these subjects can be regarded as 
satisfactory. Obviously they are not wholly satisfactory. 
There are loose ends to be tied up ; important ambiguities 
to be clarified ; fundamental problems still left unsolved. 
Pressure must go on in all these directions. But it must 
frankly be said that it appears to be prejudice and partisan- 
ship, far more than the honest opinion of honest party 
men or honest experts, that have caused the White Paper 
on Health Services to be savaged by the doctors because 
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it is “ bureaucratic” ; that on Employment Policy to be 
denounced by Socialists because it accepts private enter- 
prise ; and that on land to be inveighed against by local 
authorities because it is incomplete. And a similar jaundice 
has caused modernist economists to treat the international 
monetary scheme which emerged from the Bretton Woods 
Conference as if its defects were the deliberate work of 
the British Government. 

These wrecking tactics represent criticism carried 
beyond legitimate bounds, and they must be regarded with 


alarm and censure. Admittedly, it was always apparent © 


that the simple formula of national unity as a prescription 
for the peacetime future of parliamentary politics was both 
impracticable and dangerous. It is at least as important, 
in matters of policy, to make clear where disagreement 
may honestly arise as it is to emphasise the widespread 
national agreement on the social and economic objectives 
to be sought. Only by frankness of this sort will it be 
possible, when the time comes, for the votes of the people 
to be cast this way or that in full and responsible know- 
ledge of the alternative arguments and issues. 

But, in recent months, the trend of criticism of the 
Government’s domestic policies has-gone far beyond this. 
Differences of detail have been magnified and agreements 
of substance concealed. If this were to be the mood of 

politics in the next years, the outlook would indeed be 
gloomy, and the contrast with the war years most 
disquieting. 

* 


There are only two ways in which the democratic 
process can be maintained through a period of difficult, 
complicated and far-reaching changes in the economic and 
social structure of the country. Either there must be real 
unity of thought—not merely an artificial unity of party 
leaders—on most of the outstanding issues, so that progress 
can be effectively made by a caalition government. In that 
case there will be no real opposition and criticism will be 
small enough to be ignored. Or else, the full working of 
the party system must be restored as a guarantee that 
criticism will be tempered by a sense of responsibility. 
“‘ Guarantee ” may be too strong a word, since for twenty 
years the Labour Party has been too remote from the 
possibility of power to be a really responsible opposition. 
But at least the party system, which routes the most effec- 
tive criticism through the Leader of the Opposition, who 
knows that he may be Prime Minister tomorrow, creates 
the maximum chance for responsibility. 

A return to party politics is thus an essential pre- 
requisite either for bold action by the. Government 
or for responsibility among the critics. But, of course, 
party politics by itself is not nearly enough. It is 
both right and necessary that the merits and demerits 
of policies should be fully stated and debated ; that 
general agreement about the ends of policy should not 
obscure particular disagreements about the means. This 
is the sound justification for a party system, and 
it has by no means been removed—though it has, 
perhaps, been modified—by the fact that most of these 
social and economic questions are largely technical in 
character ; their technicality does not prevent them from 
having most important political implications. But it is 
surely quite wrong, and likely to be disastrous, that dis- 
agreement about means should deliberately be so magni- 
fied as to conceal the agreement about purpose. This way 
lies sheer faction which, as Burke said, is the destroyer of 
party. It is in this respect that most doubts are felt about 
the Labour Party. It has not in recent years been a satis- 
factory opposition ; but wartime experience may have 
helped. And in any case, even after the fullest respect 
has been paid to the prospects of the other parties—and 
the Liberals, in particular, are full of hope—the Labour 
Party is the only Opposition in sight. 

Once the decision has been taken to revert to party 
politics, the sooner it is implemented the better. It will 
clearly be even harder for the Government to take deci- 
sions if, in addition to the honest differences of preconcep- 
tion among its members, considerations of party tactics 
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have to be taken into account. It is a good thing that 
the German war is so near its end and the election so 
close ; otherwise it might be difficult to maintain even 
the wartime coalition. A coalition, when its break-up 
is certain, becomes a disunifying force. The parties are 
afraid to agree, even on fundamentals—apart from 
the war. Yet all are really agreed that there must be a 
National Health Service ; that there must be an*Employ- 
ment Policy ; that there must be control over land use ; 
and that there must be orderly economic arrangements 
between country and country. Moreover, any realist must 
admit that a large part of the methods of attaining these 
objects must be. common to any proposals. The area of 
disagreement about the steps to be taken in the next few 
years is very small—whatever it may be about the ulti- 
mate objectives. The parties will do themselves as much 
harm as they will do their country, if they do not honestly 
admit this amount of agreement, before they go on to 
present to electors the choice between some details of 
the different methods of reaching the same goals. 


* 


In the old days Parliamentary democracy worked well 
because, broadly speaking, the parties were travelling 
along the same road. The pace and style of their progress 
differed. They favoured different stopping places, different 
modes of locomotion and different methods of refresh- 
ment. But they were both going, Conservatives and 
Liberals, roughly the same way home. Between the 
wars, Parliamentary democracy worked badly, largely 
because this had ceased to be true. The Labour Party, 
which had now replaced the Liberals, was committed 
to a Socialist programme, that is, to a drastic and funda- 
mental change in the organisation of society. In truth, 
of course, they did not really believe in this wholesale 
transformation. Yet the fact that they ostensibly stood 
for it made it impossible for them to secure a majority 
of the popular vote on any occasion, and therefore impos- 
sible for them to set up as an alternative Government. 

It has been the high hope of many that the common 
experience of the war—and, let it be admitted, of the 
Coalition—together with common views about the postwar 
emergency, would permit the old, smooth and effective 
system to be restarted. There are some hopeful signs. 
The passage of the Education Bill, in which all legitimate 
differences were strongly and frankly put, was in its 
way an object lesson of responsible party behaviour 
in a matter which far transcends sectional differences. 
But there have recently been more examples of the 
other sort. It must frankly be faced that on the evidence, 
there is a distinct danger that this Coalition, like the last 
two, that of 1916 and that of 1931, may have created 
among the politicians, not the mood either of national 
unity or of healthy party politics but that of mere 
factiousness and strife. For four years they have forgotten 
their differences and sought agreement by compromise. 
In the circumstances of war, that was necessary and praise- 
worthy. But it may have had the effect that the poli- 
ticians will have forgotten what their real differences of 
principle were and that, when compelled by the mechanism 
of politics once again to disagree, they will fall back either 
on factious debating points or on irrelevant generalities. 

Very much in the future welfare of Britain may depend 
on the way in which, in the next few months, the parties 
measure up to their responsibilities. Their duty is to 
capture and to crystallise the real differences of principle 
on practical policy that exist among the people, and to 
present these real issues for decision. If they do that, then 
party politics can again become what it has been in the 
past, the most effective mechanism ever invented for 
combining order with freedom, boldness with agreement. 


The second article on The Finances of the Church 
is held over until next week. 


The series of articles on A Policy for Wealth will 
be resumed shortly. 
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Mission to Ethiopia 


HE recent announcement that a mission, headed by 
Lord De La Warr, is on its way to Ethiopia, to nego- 
tiate a new agreement with the Emperor, is welcome. It 
should remove the uneasiness caused by a statement 
some months ago in the House of Commons that 
the Emperor of Ethiopia had notified the British 
Government that the Anglo-Ethiopian Agreement made 
in January, 1942, would be terminated. For two years 
Ethiopia has been out of the news. When the tide 
of war receded from East Africa, Ethiopia seemed to 
become a quiet backwater. But the appearance has been 
deceptive. Some friction and irritation have grown up 
between the Emperor and his British Allies and helpers. 
To dispel these promptly is of the greatest importance. 

It is over three years since Haile Selassie, the “ un- 
conquered Lion of Judah,” was restored to his kingdom, 
and started to reconstruct the administration of his 
country with British aid. After a not very auspicious 
period of military control, the British authorities nego- 
tiated with him a Military Convention and Agreement. 
The Emperor was recognised as the Sovereign Ruler of 
his country; a British Minister Plenipotentiary was 
appointed ; and provision was made for British Advisers 
to assist the Emperor’s Ministers and for an annual grant- 
in-aid to the Budget. 

It was evident that Ethiopia, which had been deprived 
of most of its trained civil servants—never many—by the 
calculated brutality of the Italian conqueror, and which 
had been a theatre of warfare, open or guerilla, for six 
years, could not immediately stand on its own feet. 
British officials, most of them with experience in the 
African colonies, were attached to the Departments of 
the Interior, Finance, Justice, Education, Public Works 
and Commerce. Three British judges were nominated to 
the High Court of Justice which the Emperor instituted, 
with full powers to try all persons, foreign as well as 
native, in his kingdom. A British Military Mission re- 
mained to organise and to train from among the brave 
but ill-equipped patriots an Ethiopian Army, which would 
be the instrument of order and public security. 

On the financial side, the British Government proposed 
to make a grant, which, for the first year, was fixed at 
£1,500,000, and for the second at £1,000,000. If the 
Agreement should be maintained, the grant would fall to 
£500,000 in the third, and £250,000 in the fourth year. 
This arrangement of steeply diminishing returns, though 
in accordance with Treasury practice for grants-in-aid, 
appeared from the outset to take inadequate account of 
the needs of the country. It was pointed out by Lord 
Hailey, in the discussion on the Agreement in the House 
of Lords in February, 1942, that the initial and succeed- 
ing grants were altogether insufficient for the re-establish- 
ment of good order and administration, to say nothing of 
reconstruction. 


* 


The Military Convention, which was attached to the 
Agreement of 1942, vested the British Forces in Ethiopia 
with exceptional and sweeping powers. This was reason- 
able in the existing circumstances. Though the Italian 
armies in East Africa had been routed and almost com- 
pletely rounded up, there was the possibility of invasion 
both from Rommel’s army in the north, then threatening 
Egypt and the Sudan, and from a Japanese landing on 
the east coast of Africa. During the period of the Agree- 
ment British Forces were to occupy a frontier zone about 
thirty miles broad on the borders of British and French 
Somaliland, and also the territory of the Ogaden in the 
south of Ethiopia, which was inhabited mainly by the 
Somalis, The frontier zone included the two chief towns 
after the capital of Addis Ababa, Harar and Diredawa, 
each with a population of 30,000. 

The British Army, moreover, was to use and control 
the only railway in Ethiopia, which runs from Addis 


Ababa to the port of Jibuti in French Somaliland. The 
railway was a French enterprise, built under a concession 
from the Emperor Menelik, though the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment had a substantial holding in the company. It had 
been seized and worked by the Italian occupant, and the 
important bridges had been wrecked during the cam- 
paign. The portion of the line within the French colony, 
about seventy miles out of the four hundred and eighty, 
remained in French control, but was cut off from 
Ethiopia. Until the establishment of the French National 
Committee at Algiers in 1943, the administration of the 
French colony was subordinate to the Vichy Govern- 
ment ; and the British authorities, while establishing a 
blockade of the French area by land and sea, refrained 
from any offensive action. The line within Ethiopia was 
restored to use ; and communication with the sea was 
temporarily established by a lorry service, on the roads 
engineered by the Italians, to Zaila in British Somaliland 
on the south, and to Assab in Eritrea in the north. 

The Agreement provided that it should remain in force 

for two years, unless the Emperor within that period put 
forward proposals for a fresh treaty. If it was not replaced 
after two years, it might continue in operation, subject 
to notice of denunciation (on either side) of three months. 
The circumstances of the war throughout Africa were 
radically transformed in 1943. All threat of invasion, 
whether from the Nazis or from the Japanese, disappeared. 
The British military authorities remained in complete 
occupation of the former Italian colonies of Eritrea and 
Somalia ; and the military administration of these terri- 
tries was linked with that of British Somaliland. The whole 
coast, then, was effectively under British control, except 
for the small enclave of the French colony, where: the 
Government was now attached to the French National 
Committee. From the point of view of security and Allied 
requirements, the justification for British reserved zones 
in Ethiopia, whether along the frontiers of the Somali 
territories or in the Ethiopian Somali province of Ogaden, 
had disappeared. The maintenance of the British Forces 
in those zones, and rarticularly the occupation of Dire- 
dawa—Harar was given up last year—were a constant 
irritation to the Emperor. 
_ The condition that British officers in the Military Mis- 
sion, who were in command of battalions of the Ethiopian 
Army, were under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief 
in East Africa, and were removed from the jurisdiction 
of the Emperor as Commander-in-Chief of the Ethiopian 
Forces, was anether difficulty. Other clauses of the Mili- 
tary Convention, which excluded from the jurisdiction of 
the Ethiopian Courts any British soldier, wherever he 
might be in the country, seemed to be an unnecessary 
infringement of the Emperor’s territorial sovereignty. On 
these grounds the Emperor desired the Military Conven- 
tion to be modified. 


* 


Nor were elements of dissatisfaction wanting with the 
provisions of the Agreement which concerned civil 
administration. While recognising the valuable help given 
by British officers and British judges, the Emperor wished 
to have the freedom of an independent ruler in choosing 
his advisers and foreign experts for his administration. 
The Agreement restricted that freedom, no doubt because 
financial help from Ethiopia was afforded by Great 
Britain. The rule about the piper and the tune applied. 
But the Ethiopians are naturally and inevitably sensitive 
in a high degree to any appearance of the establishment 
of a Protectorate over their country. The measure of 
financial help, moreover, which was received from Great 
Britain seemed to them niggardly, and the Emperor 
turned to America, with some result, for expert help in 
increasing the productivity of his country, for a few aero- 
planes for internal communications, and for a supply of 
silver, on a lease-lend basis, for minting dollars. 
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At the beginning of this year the Emperor submitted 
proposals for a fresh Agreement, as he was entitled to do 
in accordance with the terms of 1942. The British Govern- 
ment, however, instead of considering these proposals, 
suggested that the Emperor should invite a Mission to 
come out from England to inquire into a number of ques- 
tions in his country. The Emperor for his part felt 
that, while he would welcome a Mission to discuss his 
proposals, he was not called upon to invite a Mis- 
sion which would inquire and frame other proposals. He 
did not, therefore, respond to the suggestion. But he 
made it clear on several occasions that he was anxious for 
negotiations about a new agreement. On its side, the 
British Government took no further steps, and there was 
a deadlock. It was in order to break the deadlock, and to 
encourage the fresh negotiations, that the Emperor 
gave notice of his intention to terminate the Agreement 
of 1942, after three months. The Foreign Secretary 
announced that the British Minister in Ethiopia had come 
to London for consultation. He has now returned to 
Ethiopia, and the De La Warr Mission is following him to 
Ethiopia to examine the proposals with a view to a fresh 
provisional agreement. 

It is to be hoped that the renewed dealings with the 
Hmperor will be marked by generosity of spirit, which 
is not less essential than financial generosity in winning 


NOTES 


Re-allocation of Manpower 


The long-awaited White Paper on demobilisation has 
at last been published, and it is difficult to understand why 
it should have taken so long to appear. Discussion in Parlia- 
ment, in the press and in the Forces themselves might 
have helped to fill in some of the details of the plan. As it 
is there will be little time for discussion before the end of 
the European war calls for the immediate application of 
demobilisation measures. The central theme of the White 
Paper is implied in its title: Re-allocation of manpower 
between the armed Forces and civilian employment during 
the interim period between the defeat of Germany and 
the defeat of Fapan. That is, the emphasis is not on De- 
mobilisation, but on Re-allocation. The all-clear signal will 
not be given until the Japanese enemy, as well as the Nazis, 
have finally been defeated, and until that time, military re- 
quirements will override all other considerations. Even while 
demobilisation proceeds, men will be called up to the 
Forces, which will enable a speedier rate of release to be 
secured. It may be that Mr Churchill will have something 
to say in Parliament next week about the extent of British 
military commitments in the Far East and the size of the 
Occupation Army. The White Paper is nof able to provide 
any indication of the numbers likely to be demobilised, 
nor of the length of time it will take. It is concerned with 
the principles on which demobilisation is to be based. 

* 


Demobilisation—with the aim of being “readily under- 
stood and accepted as fair by the Forces, and not too 
complicated for practical application ”—will, in the interim 
period, affect two categories of Service people. Class A will 
consist of men released according to age and length of 
service ; Class B, which will be only a small proportion of 
Class A men, will consist of men required for “urgent re- 
construction work.” Age and length of service will be on the 
basis that two months’ service equals one year of age. That 
is, a man of 22 with four year’s service would be in the 
same release group as a man of 40 with one years’ service. 
Class A men will be given at least eight week’s leave on full 
pay, ration allowances, dependants’ and family allowances 
and war service grants, where applicable. They will be 
placed in a special reserve and would only be recalled in 
extreme urgency ; they will be permitted to exercise their 
reinstatement rights and return to their former jobs ; if this 
is not possible they will be assisted by. the Employment 
Exchanges to find work. Class B men, who will be far 
fewer in number, will be differently treated. In this cate- 
gory will be men whose occupations are scheduled by the 
Minister of Labour as necessary for reconstruction—mainly 
in connection with building—and a limited number of so far 
undefined “ specialists.” They will only receive three weeks’ 
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the goodwill of the Ethiopians. They are above all a proud 
people and intolerant of interference. During the last ten 
years they have been through a hard ordeal. The inde- 
pendence, which they had stoutly preserved in their 
mountain fastness for fifteen hundred years, was brutally 
assailed. They have vindicated it afresh, and they are 
eagerly anxious that it should not in any way be im- 
paired. The problem is to combine the full recognition 
of their political independence with the financial help and 
the personal guidance which they cannot do without until, 
in the words of the Covenant of the League, they can 
“stand by themselves in the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world.” ~ 

The solution of the problem should not be beyond 
British statesmanship. An Ethiopian proverb runs: 
“‘ Gratitude is like the lotus flower whose petals quickly 
wither.” The Emperor and his people have felt deep 
gratitude to the British people since 1940, for the decisive 
help given them in driving out the tyrant and restoring 
independent national life. The manner in which the 
Emperor has reorganised the schools, the administration 
and the courts of his country on British lines indicates 
that he feels bound to Britain. The making of the new 
agreement should renew the gratitude, and strengthen 
the ties between Ethiopia and the British Commonwealth 
which took a major part in its deliverance. 


THE WEEK 


leave on full pay ; they will be directed to employment and 
will be individually liable to recall to the Forces. De- 
mobilisation of Class A men will start as soon as possible 
after the end of the European war. These arrangements 
apply equally to women, except that married women will be 
given priority for release. 

* * * 





Demobilisation and Employment 


It is clear that the Government have moved some way 
from the simple “age plus length of service” formula, or 
as put originally by Mr Bevin “first in, first out” though 
this is the guiding principle. The present scheme seems to 
be a compromise between this criterion and that of recon- 
struction needs. It is a halfway house between what was 
intended at the end of the last war and what actually 
happened. Certainly, on paper, the plan is what Mr Bevin 
claims it to be, “fair and easy to understand.” Experience 
alone will show whether it is practicable. The Government 
have rejected all extraneous conditions, such as the more 
elaborate recommendations of the Conservative Party’s Points 
scheme, as being unworkable. No account is to be taken, 
as far as men are concerned (though, for once in a way, 
women are preferentially treated), of marriage or family 
responsibilities. It is claimed that the age criterion will be 
a balancing factor. This may be necessary in the interests 
of simplicity, but it may cause resentment among older men 
called up in the very last stages of the war. Nor will there 
be any priority for men with overseas service—and con- 
versely an effort is apparently tc be made to release men 
in Class A even if they are already fighting in the Japanese 
war when the German war ends. This will be difficult, but 
it will be in line with popular notions of fairness. The 
formula, age and length of service will apply, irrespective 
of whether a man is serving. in Burma, Italy, France or 
Britain. The big question-mark, however, will be Class B. 
Mr Bevin states categorically that 

we are not going to submit to any pressure from anyone or to 

allow anyone to exercise any influence to get men released 

for reconstruction employments. 
Releases will be determined by the Ministry of Labour 
alone. But what constitutes reconstruction employments? 
What is the borderline between urgent and less urgent 
work? How about the export trades and the various capital 
equipment industries? Perhaps the Ministry will sooner 
or later make a list of reconstruction industries—on the 
lines of the schedule of reserved occupations. But there 
will inevitably be attempts from men in the Forces to be 
placed in Class B and from their employers to secure their 
return and to have men released as “ specialists.” Plans for 
the redistribution of industrial employment and the 
demobilisation of war workers have not yet been announced. 
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It is a pity that this could not have been done concurrently 
with the scheme for the Forces, because the two aspects 
cannot really be separated. After the first difficulties of tran- 
sition, there should be no shortage of jobs in the recon- 
version of industry to a peacetime basis—in fact, labour will 
be in short supply. In 1919, 3-4 million people found jobs, 
but the crash came in 1921. This time, there must be no 
1921. It should be easier to avoid, as demobilisation will be 
“staggered ” over two wars. But the ultimate success of 
any demobilisation policy must depend upon the success 
of plans to provide full employment. 


* x 


Into Holland 


The airborne invasion of Holland is the greatest ex- 
periment yet made in using the air as the entry point for 
invasion. Compared with its scale and equipment, the 
German use of parachutists against Holland in 1940 looks 
like the Wright brothers’ aeroplane alongside a modern 
Lancaster. The Airborne Army has been held at the ready 
for weeks now. Each time an attack was projected behind 


‘the enemy’s lines, the land forces advanced so rapidly that 


the lines dissolved before the air landing could be effective. 
The hold-up on the Scheldt and the Escaut Canal gave the 
Airborne Army its opportunity. Landing in force, they 
turned the German positions, and made it possible for the 
British Second Army to advance with phenomenal speed to 
Nijmegen on the Waal (the name the main stream of the 
Rhine takes on entering Holland). Airborne troops are re- 
ported on the far bank of the Lek (the northern branch of 
the Rhine) at Arnhem, and if the Allied forces in this area 
can speedily clear the bewildering network of waters formed 
by the Rhine and the Maas, and their tributaries, they may 
succeed not only in liberating Holland and trapping thou- 
sands of German troops between the Zuyder Zee and the 
Scheldt,. but in turning the Rhine frontier and entering 
Germany by the north west. The lie of the land and the 
direction of the communications in this area are not 
altogether favourable to a rapid advance into the heart 
of Germany. Straight ahead of them, round Minster, 
there is low-lying moorland, partially cultivated, and stretch- 


' ing right up to Bremen and down to the Rhine. It is bordered 


by hilly country, rising in places to 1,500 feet—a country- 
side which somewhat resembles the difficult bocage country 
in Normandy. Communications run north and south, and 
not into the interior. Roads and railways would take the 
advancing armies north to Bremen or south to the Rhine. 
The decisive question is, however, not so much the lie of 
the land as the troops the Germans have to spare to defend 
an area which, if captured, could be the springboard for a 
movement outflanking the whole Siegfried line. 


* x * 


Decisions at Quebec 


The Quebec Conference between the Prime Minister 
and President Roosevelt has come to an end, and the usual 
communique has been issued, in which the warmth and 
unity. of the sentiments are only equalled by the lack of 
all positive information. The press conference given by 
Mr Churchill and Mr Roosevelt was mainly concerned with 
the Far Eastern war, and from the tenor of Mr Churchill’s 
remarks it was obvious that the chief difficulty in planning 
for a British contribution to Japan’s defeat lay not in 
Britain’s unwillingness to help, but in a certain American 
reluctance to accept more than token assistance. These 
problems have apparently been satisfactorily solved, and, 
in Mr Churchill’s words, the Americans are not to “have 
all the good things to themselves.” Yet it is clear that Europe 
and its political problems demanded quite as much atten- 
tion at the Quebec Conference as the Far East and military 
planning. The matter was underlined in a dramatic way 
by Mr Eden’s sudden flight to Quebec. No official hint has 
disclosed the nature of the problems which Mr Eden 
was called in so suddenly to discuss, but it does not need 
very much intelligence to suggest that the German problem 
had pride of place. There are indeed a great many rumours 
and reports circulating to confirm so obvious a guess. Some 
of these rumours are frankly disconcerting. To the fear 
that the British and American peoples were being com- 
mitted to a policy of annexations and mass transfers of 
population must now be added the possibility that the 
economic basis of German life is to be systematically 
destroyed. In other words, when 70 million people have 
been brought together in a territory about the size of Great 
Britain they are then to be deprived of the industries which 
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alone make it possible for half that number of people to live 
in these islands. One can only hope that such midsummer 
madness exists only in the minds of the rumour-mongers 
and that Allied statesmanship is not committing the Grand 
Alliance to a policy which the Germans will never accept 
and the Allies will never enforce. 


* * 


Tension in France 


General de Gaulle’s new Government seems to have 
been accepted by the people of France with almost universal 
approval, although some details of its composition have 
given rise to criticism. The reasons for the approval are 
understandable. The Government now really represents the 
whole French Resistance Movement. Its pronouncements 
have so far been sufficiently radical to appeal to the mood 
of the country and also sufficiently general and vague to 
give a little reassurance to the more conservative sections 
of the French people. Even so, the undercurrent of social 
tension has been very marked. Demands for the nationalisa- 
tion of key industries continue to be voiced at mass meetings. 
The pressure for a more energetic purge of collaborators 
and traitors is as strong as ever. The Left criticises the 
measures taken by the Government because they are not 
sufficiently far-reaching, but the Government’s apparent 
acceptance of popular radical demands causes a feeling of 
uncertainty and insecurity among Right Wing elements. 
The chief source of tension is still the problem of the French 
Forces of the Interior. These have in fact been split into 
two groups: the Gaullist Resistance proper and the Com- 
munist Franc-Tireurs et Partisans (FTP). What is going 
to be the relationship between General de Gaulle’s regular 
army and the Forces of the Interior? The first attempts to 
dissolve the FFI or to subordinate them to the regular 
army caused some bewilderment and bitterness among the 
irregular resisters. The men of the FFI are conscious of 
their contribution to the liberation of France; words of 
recognition and gratitude have been showered upon them 
by General de Gaulle himself as well as by the Allied High 
Command. They therefore view with suspicion any attempts 
to reduce their status. Yet General de Gaulle seems to take 
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the view which any military commander in his situation 
would probably take. He wishes to reconstitute a regular 
army under a regular command, based on normal military 
discipline. The rank and file of the FFI and of the FTP 
suspect that amy such move would be a covert attempt to 
checkmate the social radicalism of which they are the armed 
vanguard in France. It will be remembered that the Com- 
mune of 1871 was a violent reaction against Thiers’ attempt 
to disarm two ertillery units of the National Guard of 
Paris, the FFI of that time. There is, however, no reason 
to believe that a similar clash will occur this time. General 
de Gaulle seems for the time being to have given up any 
idea of carrying out his military plans by a coup de force ; 
and the leaders of the FFI have taken considerable care 
to prevent the movement from becoming involved in class 
war. They have appealed to their followers to concentrate 


on the external war instead ; and their slogan is now: “To 
Berlin! ” 


x x x 


A Triumphal Tour 


“This is 1848 again. We want it to remain 1848. We 
do not want another 1851.” Thus wrote a French political 
observer from Paris last week. It is difficult not to see a 
trace of the Utopian in this apt aphorism. The year 1848 
was one of revolutionary tension ; and so is—up to a point 
—the year 1944 in France. Situations of revolutionary ten- 
sion cannot last indefinitely. If they show signs of doing 
so, they are likely to cause a very sharp reaction. Floods of 
vague revolutionary resolutions passed by enthusiastic mass 
meetings cannot achieve actual revolution; but they can 
easily drive the conservative middle classes to desperation. 
This is the mood in which the bourgeoisie begin to long 
for a “strong man” to put an end to the glorious turmoil 
of a “ people’s spring” and to stabilise the situation—if 
necessary by authoritarian means. Only one man in France 
could conceivably be cast for this role. A week or so ago 
General de Gaulle left Paris, with its turbulent political 
atmosphere and its baffling administrative problems, to tour 
the provinces of France. The tour became a triumphal 
march. In Lyons, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Toulouse and 
Toulon the Committees of Liberation paid to him tributes 
never received by any democratic French statesman, This 
was the first encounter between the people of the provinces 
and the man of June, 1940. All the limelights were trained 
on him; and all the loudspeakers in the great provincial 
towns resounded with the gaullist mystique. In Marseilles 
the General was greeted with the words: “We shall follow 
de Gaulle, the liberator of his country and the saviour of 
democracy.” Elsewhere it was proclaimed that “the nation 
owes its raison-de-vivre and its liberty to de Gaulle.” The 
General himself stressed his almost mystical contact with 
the spirit of the nation: “I have heard you and you have 
heard me. I have seen you and you have seen me.” In 
Toulouse he translated the vague mystique into more 
concrete political terms: 


We shall not rest until we have achieved this aim ; and we 
shall reach it in the way all great things are done, I mean in 
order, Republican order, the only acceptable form of order, 
namely, the authority of the state. It is the only valid and 
acceptable authority. . . . Yes, the authority of the state, the 
Republican state, of all its representatives, is what the entire 
nation wants. . . . 

Can this mean that the abolition of Pétain’s Etat Francais 
was not, after all, the swan song of French authoritarianism? 


x «x * 
Circular 5 


One very important provision of the new Education 
Act—the raising of the school-leaving age to fifteen—has 
been postponed ; clearly, in view of the complexity of the 
administrative problem, a vast amount of work must be 
done at top speed if the rest of the Act is to become opera- 
tive on April 1, 1945. Under the new system the present 
division of education into two separate fields, elementary 
and higher, is abolished ; public education becomes a con- 
tinuous process and the responsibility of the local education 
authorities, county and county borough councils. The 
anomalous “ Part I{I Authorities ” are abolished, but in the 
county areas the authorities are required to draw up schemes 
of divisional administration making provision for the delega- 
tions of certain of their functions to divisional executives. 
This significant development is as important to the future 
of local government as it is to education. The divisional 
executives may well be regarded as a test case in the task 
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of refitting the machinery of local government. If they 
prove successful, a pattern and a precedent will have been 
established for the strengthening of elected local legislatures 
and local administration by nominated persons with special 
knowledge and experience. The chief function of the divi- 
sional executives is to preserve and extend local interest in 
educational progress. While no definite rules are laid down 
about the size of the areas to be selected for the establish- 
ment of the executives, the Ministry of Education’s 
Circular 5 states that they should be large enough to 
provide a “ reasonable.” educational unit for the purposes 
of primary and secondary. education ; but not so large that 
liaison between local communities and area administration 
is made impossible or ineffective. The optimum size of the 
administrative unit can be found only by a process of trial 
and error and will obviously vary with geographical and 
occupational characteristics. It is thought that an area with 
a population of less than 60,000 will not constitute a satis- 
factory unit. 


* 


The Ministry suggest that where the executive is a 


specially constituted body it should consist of representa- 


tives of the local education authorities, persons nominated 
by county district councils, other persons with experience in 
education and knowledge of local conditions and, where 
appropriate, representatives of local industry and agricul- 
ture. Final responsibility for formulating general educational 
policy and for maintaining adequate standards must remain 
with the county councils ;.so, too, must powers to borrow 
or raise a rate. But the functions delegated to the execu- 
tives are likely to be important and numerous. They will 
include the assessment and review of the educational needs 
of the area; the care and use of school premises; the 
requisitioning cf school supplies; the supervision of the 
work of the schools ; the enforcement of the law of school 
attendance ; and the supervision of the welfare of pupils. 
Functions relating to “further education” (i.e. post- 
secondary education) may be delegated to an executive 
when the Minister is satisfied that such a course is expe- 
dient, but it is unlikely that there will be any general 
delegation of authorities’ responsibilities in respect of major 


technical and similar institutions. The Act is an immense © 


undertaking and it will be surprising if the early years of 
its operation are free from major administrative dilemmas. 
Circular 5 points the way to a solution of one of the key 
problems. Everything will Gepend on the degree and quality 
of the co-operation between authorities and executives. 


* x * 


Dimming Out 


In London, at any rate, the end of the black-out on 
Sunday was a bit of a wash-out. The lighting in streets and 
public vehicles was as subdued as ever, and as the curtains 
of most houses and public buildings have, after five years 
of war, been adapted to complete black-out or nothing, many 
windows had to be covered as usual in order that the terms 
of the new regulation should be complied with. In fact, 
the latter seems somewhat absurd. If the grey-out is no 
use as a protection against air raids, which can be pre- 
sumed from the obligation to restore complete black-out 
when the alert is sounded, what military purpose can it 
serve? Some official reason should be given for its existence 
or the authorities will be accused of a desire to hang on 
to remnants of regulations for regulation’s sake—an attitude 
to which the history of the ban on church bells and the 
continued ban on weather news, except in the Straits of 
Dover, already bear witness. This reluctance on the part 
of the authorities to abandon security regulations completely 
can be contrasted with their gentler attitude over the more 
necessary forms of control. They seem to have been sur- 
prised by the great homeward rush as soon as even 2 
partial All Clear for London was sounded. In spite of con- 
tinued and now emphatic warnings from Ministers, 
evacuees are pouring back to impede the work of rehabilita- 
tion and resettlement. This very natural wish to return 
home should be a warning of how strong the wish to 
return to normal will be immediately the armistice 1s 
signed. Even rationing and price control cannot be effec- 
tively maintained unless they are supported by public 
opinion. There is no doubt that if the case for continued 
control is clearly and forcefully put—well in advance of 
the armistice—the public will accept it. But peovle will 
support necessary control far more firmly if, in unneces- 
sary cases, the transition from black to white is made with- 
out any intermediate shades. 
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Starving Europe ? 


Allied correspondents in the liberated areas of Western 
Europe have not fared too badly. Their first long stay was 
in Normandy, probably the best provisioned area in France. 
Since then they have advanced rapidly through towns and 
villages where the local.community was more than ready 
to give them of their best. In Paris itself the Black Market 
has throughout the war been sufficiently well organised to 
provide the rich with quite adequate provisions—and war 
correspondents are by no means the least well-to-do people 
in Europe. Thus, for one reason or another, the picture of 
conditions in liberated territory which is being built up 
day by day in Britain and America is liberally provided with 
champagne and roast chicken, butter and cream. Yet 
the picture is totally misleading. Mr Lehman gave the 
world a salutary reminder of the real state of Europe at 
the opening council meeting of UNRRA at Montreal, where 
he said: 

Let the world not be deceived by reports from portions of 

the areas already liberated indicating that the sufferings of a 

particular community . . . has not been as great as had 

been thought. These reports are far outweighed by others, 

which indicate that the enemy has been even more ruthless 

than had been . . . anticipated. 
It is hardly necessary to wait for detailed reports to know 
that this must be so. France and Belgium have been liberated 
in time for this year’s harvest, This will not be the case in 
other parts of Europe. The fighting, too, has been so light 
compared with other fronts that the area is quite unrepresen- 
tative of the bloody battlefields in Italy, Poland, the Balkans 
—and Russia itself, where an UNRRA Commission is to 
be immediately despatched. The complete dislocation of 
transport is another factor. Europe’s needs are beyond 
question desperate, and if any partial reporting were to 
encourage the yeoples of Britain and the New World to 
demand, say, a speedy end of their own rationing, there 
would be a very grave danger of confounding liberation 
with starvation for millions of men and women on the 
Continent. 

* * * 


Amgot for Germany 

With Allied troops fighting in Aachen, General Eisen- 
hower has already set up his Amgot authority on German 
soil, and as the advance into Germany develops, Allied 
military government will be established in all occupied terri- 
tory, and will exercise supreme power in all spheres of 
Germany’s public life. It will proceed at once to a thorough 
purge of Nazidom. All members of the party are to be 
removed from office, and the administration will be in the 
hands of Allied officers and Germans with a non-Nazi 
record. The need for such an administration is obvious 
in the fighting zones, and if it is efficiently carried out, it 
can be the Germans’ first step back towards orderly govern- 
ment. A much more difficult question will arise, however, 
when the whole country has been occupied, and the three 
Allies prepare to set up a joint administration in Berlin. 
They are apparently inclined to attempt an experiment 
which is new in the military annals of the Allies, and has 
only once been attempted by Germans—in Poland. They 
are to set up in Germany a system of government which in 
Poland was known as the Government General—the ad- 
ministration of Poland by Germans with no assistance from 
a central Polish government. This is a very grave decision, 
and presents what seem almost insurmountable difficulties. 
Will the three zones of occupation under the British, Ameri- 
cans and the Russians be administered along comparable 
lines? Will there be any joint policies for dealing with the 
economic crisis which is bound to assume gigantic propor- 
tions once the German war economy has collapsed? Will 
the lack of a central German authority really mean a covert 
attempt to divide Germany? If so, is this a commitment 
which the British and American people can be expected to 
honour once the military occupation has come to an end? 
The decision not to have a German government is probably 
one of the most momentous decisions for the post-war world 
that has yet been taken. It is singularly unsuitable that it has 
been taken almost as a by-product of military convenience, 
so that none of its profound political consequences has been 
properly weighed and openly discussed in advance. 

* * * 


German Twilight 


The decision not to recognise any form of central 
Government in Germany should be accepted with suspicion 
if for only one reason—it sezms to be the decision which the 
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Nazis in their last hours are trying to force the Allies to 
take. They are making a systematic attempt to wipe out all 
vestiges of the pre-Nazi regime, and thus to eliminate any 
possible basis for a new political system. To the purges 
and hangings already announced has now been added the 
German story of an Allied air raid on the concentration 
camp at Buchenwald, which resulted in a massacre of the 
prisoners and in the death, among others, of Thalmann, 
the old Communist leader, and Breitscheid, a former leader 
of the Social Democrats. We must assume that these men 
are dead and that the Nazis are saying to the outside world: 
“Don’t think that you will find any Badoglios or Bonomis in 
Germany.” For the home front the story may be an attempt 
to persuade the Germans that it is the Allies who have no 
intention of allowing the old “constitutional” elements to 
survive. Among the German people, the background of this 
massive Nazi purge seems to be apathy, the apathy of 
bewilderment. The average German has no idea what the 
Nazis will do next, though he fears the worst. Equally he 
has no idea what the Allies will do, and again he fears the 
worst. This certainly is not a promising situation in which to 
expect to find new leaders ready to co-operate with the 
Allied armies of occupation and to set up, if they are per- 
mitted, some form of central administration. Yet so much 
depends upon the policy of the Allies. They must be able 
to secure the collaboration of some Germans. They will be 
in a position to test their quality during the first months of 
military occupation. If it were their policy to place new men 
at the head of a Provisional Government, they could cer- 
tainly do so. If they do not, the Germans will remain leader- 
less, even masterless, men. It is difficult to see how, under 
such circumstances, the future will be any different from 
the picture the Nazis make of it today—that of alien armies 
of occupation struggling on German soil, against a back- 
ground of German apathy, to suppress the anarchy of 
fanatical resisters in every part of occupied territory. 
* * * 


Admission of Failure 


In spite of the Bevin boys, in spite of increased 
mechanisation, and in spite of the coal wages pact, designed 
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not only to maintain industrial peace and guarantee the 
miners’ wage standard, but also to provide an incentive for 
increased output, coal production has.steadily declined, and 
has now reached a record low level. Major Lloyd George 
stated last week-end that output had fallen at the rate of 
100,000 tons a week since April, when the coal wages agree- 
ment was ‘signed, and that the average output per mine- 
worker has decreased by 3 cwts. a week. If this trend con- 
tinues, it would mean an annual output of less than 190 
million tons—in 1939 it was 230 million tons. Disquieting 
reports of greatly increased absenteeism have come from the 
Lancashire and Cheshire coalfield, while the Welsh Regional 
Controller stated that production in certain Welsh pits was 
at “danger point.” The prospect for domestic coal users, 
who might reasonably expect to look forward to more cheer- 
ful conditions this winter, is very bleak. But more serious 
will be the effects on industrial production generally, unless 
the present level of wages (which form about 75 per cent of 
the cost of production) is matched by increased productivity. 
Even if the mines in Northern France, Belgium and Holland, 
which are reported to have been left intact by the retreating 
Nazis, can fairly rapidly be brought back into normal opera- 
tion, and supplied with sufficient labour, world production 
of coal will continue to be well below world needs. The 
seriousness of the position cannot be too strongly empha- 
sised, but there is no easy answer to the problem. The 
malaise of the British coal industry is deep-rooted and very 
drastic reforms will be necessary. The longer these are post- 
poned, the worse will be the outlook for British industry 
as a whole. 


Terms for Finland 


On September 19, 1944, an armistice between Finland 
and Russia and Great Britain was signed in Moscow. In 
three points the terms of the armistice differ from those 
offered to Finland last spring. The Petsamo area with its 
nickel mines has now gone to Russia. (Presumably, the 
British Mond Nickel Company will receive compensation 
from the Russians for its Petsamo interests.) The Porkkala 
Promontory will now be leased to Russia for a period of 
fifty years. In the earlier demands the island of Hangé was 
to be ceded. Finally, the indemnity which the Finns under- 
take to pay to Russia amounts to £75 million instead of 
the £150 million proposed previously. In some respects 
these conditions have been more generous than those 
suggested before. This is especially true of the reparations. 
Curiously enough, the reduction in the sum of the in- 
demnity has been the same in the terms for Finland as in 
the terms for Roumania. The Roumanians have accepted 
the reduction with some exhilaration ; they have even ex- 
pressed the hope that, as they are now fighting against the 
Germans, they, too, will be allowed to claim reparations 
from Germany and to arrange a sort of clearing business 
in indemnities. The acting Finnish Prime Minister, von 
Born, takes the more realistic view that the reparations 
will cause a strain on his country’s economy, and calls the 
Finns to take a serious view of the exertion that Finland 
will have to make in order to meet its obligations. In other 
respects, the present terms for Finland appear to be more 
burdensome. For instance, the leasing of the Porkkala Pro- 
montory, instead of Hangé, may .entail important sacrifices 
on the part of the Finns. To secure their access to the Pork- 
kala Headland, which lies to the west of Helsinki, the 
Russians may demand transit facilities through the Finnish 
capital, a demand that would have been pointless if the 
island of Hangé had been leased as a base. Mean- 
while, the German armies in the north of Finland have not 
withdrawn into Norway, though the time for their with- 
drawal elapsed on September 15th. 


* * * 


Forty Hours a Week 


Until quite recently, the forty-hour week has been a 
vague concept in trade union minds, an aspiration for post- 
war reform, along with higher wages and social security, 
rather than an immediate and practical policy. The engi- 
neering unions have now set the ball rolling by presenting 
a claim to the engineering employers for a general forty- 
hour week, without any reduction of wages, as soon as the 
war ends. (It is not clear whether the unions mean the end 
of the war with Japan, or only the end of the war with 
Germany.) At the same time, the General Council of the 
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Trades Union Congress has announced that it has received 
favourable replies from over a hundred unions to its pro- 
posal to press for the forty-hour week. This will be one 
of the main items on the agenda of the TUC at Black- 
pool next month, and when Congress has endorsed the 
General Council’s proposal, the unions will press for legis- 
lation to legalise voluntary agreements for the forty-hour 
week—and if voluntary agreement is not reached, to enforce 
compulsion. It is not necessary to recapitulate the pros and 
cons of this issue, but it would be a pity if the unions were 
so bemused by the prospect of having more free time that 
they failed to realise that there must, at this stage, be a 
choice involved between more leisure and more income. 
Nobody would question the desirability of reducing hours 
below their wartime level. The average hours worked per 
week, according to the Ministry of Labour August Gazette, 
were 49.2 in January of this year. In engineering, the 
average was 50.7 hours; for men alone it was as high as 
53-3 hours. Excessive hours, such as were worked after 
Dunkirk, defeat their own end—as has repeatedly been 
proved. It will also be generally agreed that, sooner or later, 
the forty-hour week is a desirable objective and one which 
can be realised in a prosperous society. But its adoption at 
a time when the prime purpose should be to concentrate 
resources on meeting peacetime needs and on raising the 
nation’s real wealth would be contrary to the unions’ own 
interests. It is somewhat illogical for Mr Jack Tanner to 
attack the Government for not going far enough in their 
employment policy and to call for an immediate programme 
of increased production, while at the same time adopting a 
policy which would reduce and not increase output. 


* * * 


Damage to London’s Houses 


It can scarcely have been realised before Lord Woolton 
revealed the figures last week, how many London houses 
were damaged while the flying bomb campaign was at its 
height. A total of 23,000 houses has been’ destroyed—more 
than a quarter the number destroyed in air raids—and 


1,104,000 houses damaged. The last figure must be taken 


with some reserve, since it includes houses which have been 
so little affected as to lose one window pane. Probably those 
seriously damaged amount to little more than a quarter of 
the total. Including the other air raids, the present position 
is that 107,000 houses (or accommodation for up to half a 
million persons) have been destroyed, 170,000 houses are 
seriously damaged and need repair, and a further 700,000 
have received first-aid repairs, but need further work to make 
them reasonably comfortable. These figures add weight to 
the Government’s first half-hearted appeal to evacuees to 
stay put till more repairs have been made. There is little 
doubt that the situation must have been aggravated by the 
earlier lack of clear and decisive advice to evacuees. The 
Government has realised—but not a moment too soon— 
that the old methods of dealing with war damage would 
leave. Londoners in an acute state of discomfort with the 
onset of winter. The position: may well be aggravated by 
shortage of fuel. The Minister of Reconstruction has been 
called in because the situation has reached a stage in which 
co-ordination of effort is essential and in which a central 
authority is required to direct labour and materials where 
they are most needed. Clearly all the Government Depart- 
ments and the 95 local authorities concerned need one man 
who will knit together their various efforts and requirements. 
Lord Woolton has chosen Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, 
Chairman of the War Damage Commission, to be his Chief 
of Staff. In addition to the repair work, he will distribute 
the 10,000 huts which are to provide emergency shelter and 
will allocate accommodation for 10,000 people in Central 
London. How far these measures will go beyond the fringe 
of the problem will depend on the vigour with which the 
new policy is prosecuted. 


* * * 


Reform in Ceylon 


The appointment of Sir Henry Monck-Mason Moore, 
Governor of Kenya, to be Governor of Ceylon in succes- 
sion to Sir Andrew Caldecott has been made at a time 
when a temporary setback has occurred in the island’s 
progress towards self-government. In May, 1943, the 
British Government made a statement on its attitude 
towards further constitutional reform in Ceylon. It declared 
that the Governor would be given power to carry out the 
directions of the British Government in matters of defence 
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and foreign policy ; that the classes of “ reserved” Bills— 
those requiring the independent assent of the Governor 
before they can become law—would be “largely reduced,” 
but that they would include those likely to arouse com- 
munal opposition ; but that, within these stipulations, the 
Government. would examine by commission or conference 
any constitutional proposals formulated by the Board of 
Ministers provided they were approved by three-quarters 
of the State Council. The Ministers have now produced 
their scheme, but a few weeks ago they withdrew it because 
the Government announced that a Royal Commission would 
consult the various interests, including the minority com- 
munities, about its proposals. The Ministers stated that the 
1943 declaration limited the examination by commission to 
deciding whether the proposed constitution came within the 
stipulations mentioned above. The Colonial Office’s reply 
is that the Ministers were left in no doubt about the 
functions of the Commission, and if they did not accept 
them or found them inconsistent with the 1943 declaration, 
they might have been expected to notify the Government 
earlier, which they did not do. Fortunately there appears 
to be no deadlock. The Royal Commission, of which 
Lord Soulbury is to be chairman, is to proceed with 
the examination of the scheme, though it will no 
longer have Ministerial endorsement, and will consult the 
interests concerned. The Ministers, too, seem to have re- 
considered their attitude to a certain extent, for they have 
now authorised the publication of their proposals, whereas 
they had formerly excluded them from correspondence 
between themselves and the Secretary of State which they 
had agreed to publish. Since their scheme is regarded by 
the Secretary of State as “a special and valuable contribu- 
tion,” it would be a great pity if a technical hitch were to 
prevent Ceylon from attaining, if not Dominion ‘status, at 
least responsible government. 


* & * 
Everybody’s Political You Know What 


The appearance of Mr Bernard Shaw’s comprehensive 
treatise on the pure and applied theory of political be- 


Letters to 


Terms for Germany 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—Since you have no quarrel with the severity of any 
peace imposed on her, but only doubts about the readiness 
of the English to enforce those terms in some other 
generation, do not General Dawnay’s terms seem almost 
ideal? By tearing the fringe from off Germany and handing 
pieces of it to five or six different nations, we at once put 
most of the responsbility of watching Germany in future 
on to the shoulders of those who have tried to escape it in 
the past. Any minorities that remain should be made to 
understand that they have accepted a new nationality, and 
their children educated in another language and another 
culture. I can regard that as a kindness to the transferred 
people rather than as a brutal act against the German state. 

No doubt Germany would try to make a grievance out of 
it, but she is bound to make a grievance out of something. 
Our object is to prevent her from being a nuisance, not 
from having a grievance, and to do that without having to 
watch her for two or three generations.—Yours faithfully, 


Kettlewell, Yorks A. SENIOR 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Your contention that the coming peace should be 
such that it will be maintained by all the parties to it, even 
after a considerable time, is unassailable; although you 
might have added that the peace settlement must also leave 
the road to an integrated, free and democratic Europe open, 
if necessary by multilateral revision. Territorial arrange- 
ments of the kind you so rightly reject are, of course, most 
difficult to revise. 

Yet there are many more cogent arguments for your case 
which have not been mentioned. I should have thought that 
the one thing we were not out to do was to emulate the 
Nazis by arbitrarily transferring batches of people hither 
and thither, even if we can rightly say that we are doing 
so by way of punishing criminals. 
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haviourism or “ Everybody’s Political What’s What?” at 
the precise moment when the political dim-out or truce is 
being lifted, sets a seal on the Fabian sage’s reputation for 
opportunism, enterprise, wisdom, genius or what you will. 
Every Tom, Dick and Harriet, the helpless nincompoops for 
whom the book is not intended, must look with awe upon 
the achievement of the near-nonogenarian and enquire, “ Is 
this a record?” Mr Shaw has had a good press. He took 
the trouble, or rather the precaution, of making arrange- 
ments for it—by writing one chapter specially for the 
guidance of tired and underpaid reviewers. With disarming 
candour, Mr Shaw proclaims that this “Child’s Guide to 
Politics” contains nothing new. That may well be so, but if 
the teacher’s views are unaltered, he is using a very different 
set of notes. It does not matter that the lesson is strewn 
with howlers, conscious and unconscious, for the master is 
always .in complete control of the class. There is some- 
thing for everybody. The City will learn with surprise that 
the “ peculiar trade” of the Stock Exchange “is conducted 
by brokers who buy incomes and jobbers who sell them.” 
Beware, Sir, of the bulls and bears. The bellicose will re- 
joice to hear that wars break out when the rate of interest 
falls to 2} per cent, and that peace does not threaten until] 
the rate has recovered to 5 per cent. Mr Shaw does not 
believe that human nature is incurably depraved, but that 
civilisation is tottering because of deficiencies in the spheres 
of economics, politics, science, education and religion—in 
that order. His restoratives are sometimes quack and usu- 
ally suspect. But they have the merit of originality. With 
Mr Shaw the mixture is never “as before.” His analysis 
of the limitations of democracy and his suggested correc- 
tive—devolution of the legislative function through expert 
standing committees—deserve careful consideration. His 
condemnation of the restrictive practices of trade associ- 
ations, trade unions and professional bodies has the support 
of The Economist. Grim warnings are often heard of the 
perils of a declining population—of the plight of future 
generations burdened with a surfeit of camtankerous old 
men. If Britain’s Public Pamphleteer No. 1 is anything to 
go by, such fears are groundless. 


the Editor 


Leaving the moral argument apart, however, it seems 
strange that The Economist should not have adduced an 
obvious economic argument for its case. Surely we should 
have learnt from the Nazi experience in Poland and 
Bohemia and Moravia that the incorporation and economic 
exploitation of whole areas against the will of their inhabi- 
tants—and we must assume that Rhinelanders and East 
Prussians will not be co-operative at least at first—is not 
a paying proposition. An area rife with discontent will not 
produce as much as a pacified one. The same applies to 
the whole German economy. Are we so well off today or 
will we be tomorrow that we can afford to reduce output 
of existing facilities, let alone destroy them? We certainly 
must control German industry, but to advocate smashing 
it seems just so much lack of economic sagacity— 
Yours, etc., O. W. Lrrton 

Reading 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—May I respectfully tender my congratulations on 
your leading article, “ Terms for Germany,” if only because 
of the controversy it has aroused. ‘ 

I would like to refer to just one of the points in Mr J. P. 
Midgley’s letter in The Economist of August 26th: he 
suggests that to think of future wars being carried on 
“without armaments” is fantastic. But is it? Would not 
the idea of flying bombs have been fantastic in 1918? Are 
we not in danger of thinking in terms of tanks, bombers, 
‘submarines, and high explosives, when discussing arma- 
ments restriction, when, if we cannot by united effort avoid 
the final catastrophe of a third world war, such “ arma- 
ments ” may prove to be of no avail against a swift, silent 
massacre of whole populations, by chemical or bacterio- 
logical means, operated by secretly trained fifth columnists. 

It is useless to keep repeating, “ We must never forget.” 
We do forget, and any terms that impose upon the rising 
generation. the necessity of “never forgetting” something 
which they have never experienced will inevitably prove 
to be futile in the long run. 
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Punish Germany according to her crimes by all means, 
but let that be the ending of the war, not the basis of a 
future peace.—Yours faithfully, 


Harrogate Wan. E. SPRUCE 


TO THE,EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—I have only just seen your issue of September gth. 
The first letter in it amazes me. General Fuller reverts to 
the stale old argument of German propaganda that Hitler 
and Germany’s Second World War were due to unemploy- 
ment in Germany. No one who knew the period from the 
inside could possibly accept such a falsehood. ~ 

To find it put forward again at this stage, and even given 
pride of place, is simply incomprehensible. It is, of course, 
immediately followed by the next argument in the New 
Appeasement—see the letter from Mr Greenidge in the same 
issue, “ Germany aggressed because she was poor”; there- 
fore, make her rich and powerful again, and Europe may 
be sure of Teutonic pacifism which has never existed within 
living memory. What do you expect Europe to think of this 
stuff at this stage?—Yours truly, 


Denham VANSITTART 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—Commander Stephen King-Hall is certainly right 
in pointing to the deep-seated causes of the trouble in the 
European body politic and in Western civilisation generally. 
It is probably not possible to cure the disease by political 
and economic means alone or—whatever happens to 
Germany—to cure it at one stroke. What matters is the 
creation of an atmosphere in which the process of regenera- 
tion can be started. 

Here the question of Germany comes in, I think The 
Economist has exposed itself to attack by basing its 
definitely sound and strong case too exclusively on 
“expediency.” There are principles involved wh are 
directly connected with the disease. If no attempt is made 
to re-establish the disturbed scale of values ruling the 
conduct of nations, which are based on the general recogni- 
tion of certain fundamental principles, how can we expect, 
with the “interests” of the different nations being as 
changeable and antagonistic as they are, that a lasting peace, 
let alone a real European order, can be achieved? To end 
a war against annexationist designs with large-scale annexa- 
tions, to uproot millions of people and to cramp their in- 
dividual and national life as the Nazis have done, may 
appeal to wartime emotions ; it certainly 1s not sound policy 
nor does it contribute to the eradication of the poison from 
the European body politic. To put the clock back and to 
divide Germany into the old petty principalities, dukedoms 
and kingdoms of the eighteenth century (the pet idea that 
these were more “ civilised” is but a romantic glorification 
of the past) instead of integrating her into the bigger unit 
of Europe, demanded by modern political, economic and 
scientific development, would mean to start the battle of 
the German nation for unitv all over again, this time, 
however, not directed against their princes and reactionaries 
but against the foreign controllers who restrict their 
national life. That is not the way to solve the “German 
problem,” it is the way to complicate the European 
problem. Total disarmament of Germany there must be, 
and for a long time close control of the whole internal life 

_ of Germany, of her industries, of her education ; and the 
heaviest possible material burden for the rehabilitation of 
Europe must be laid upon the German people. But all these 
measures would ultimately be in vain if the German 
nationalists were given the powerful stimulus of burning 
frontiers.—Yours, etc., 


Welwyn Garden City N. NAMLESSA 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1R,—It seems that your anti-German correspondents, who 
are treating you so harshly, are deliberately ignoring the 
economic causes of war, and are blaming “ German psycho- 
logy,” German desire for revenge, German schemes to start 
war, and other similar myths. (These are sorry assertions 
from readers of an economic journal.) A Carthaginian Peace 
can only destroy the economy of the defeated country, and 
one of the chief ways of rectifying unfortunate. economic 
conditions is by war. 

Dr. Alfred Drucker’s statement, “ Every country is re- 
ponsible for its leader,” or, in other words, Germany is 
responsible for Hitler, can easily be disproved by election 
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Statistics— in 1933,. after Hitler had obtained power, a 
minority of 17 millions voted for Hitler, while over 18 million 
Germans voted against him in spite of the batons and 
machine guns of the Nazis. How many of us would like 
to be held responsible for the pre-war British Governments 
which “dealt” with the Nazis?—Yours faithfully, 


Northampton P. E. BurRKE 


Britain and Argentina 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I have read with considerable interest your 
article “ Britain and Argentina” in the August 5th issue. 

It seems to me an intelligent and fair-minded presen- 
tation of the British-American-Argentine triangle. But I 
think it would, as an analysis, have been far more fitting 
if this were, say, 1942, and not 1944. 

You overlook a most important point, or rather, you dis- 
miss it too easily. That is that the present military govern- 
ment in Argentina represents a threat not only to the 
South American continent, not only to American hemi- 
sphere solidarity, (whatever that may mean and I am in- 
clined to agree with your shrewd analysis of the covert 
imperialism in our policy), but that the Farrell Government 
is above all a threat to the very bilateral economic re- 
lationship which you defend as necessary and right. 

You must understand that the nationalists are pledged 
to put an end to Argentina’s economic dependence on 
imported manufactures. They have arrested and exiled the 
men who were responsible for all the favoured treatment to 
British capital under the Roca-Runciman pact. They have 
accused them of fraud, venality and even treason to their 
country. 

The symbiotic relationship between London and Buenos 
Aires could exist only so long as Argentine economy re- 
mained agrarian. That is why the landholding class in 
Argentina have fought industrialisation tooth and nail, and 
why, so long as they controlled the government—as they 
did until June 4, 1943—they refused protective tariffs to 
new industries. 

The nationalists now in power are men of very different 
stripe. At the risk of being rather long-winded and repeti- 
tious, I should like to quote to you what the men who are 
responsible for present Argentine policy have said on the 
subject. For instance, Col. Mariano Labarca, Director 
General of Industries in the Ministry of Agriculture, gave 
a most interesting speech on May 31st to the Union In- 
dustrial. The whole theme of his talk was the ending 
of Argentina’s colonial dependency on the British market: 

“In the 2oth century, all countries are trying to process 
their own raw materials; they know that they can obtain 
very low prices by direct sale; they know that on the 
other hand when industrialised, they will manufacture a 
wide variety of products and will utilise byproducts, which 
will give work to their labourers; and, furthermore, they 
know that self-determination is possible only when a coun- 
try has all that-is necessary for existence. Everybody now 
knows that a country has either the economy of a colony 
or of a world power, and that only the countries which 
are capable of elaborating what nature places within their 
reach are worthy of preserving their independence. . . . 
Peoples, like individuals, therefore, have to win their poli- 
tical freedom and their economic independence. The first 
must be won by arms and the second by work; one re- 
quires a revolution and the other an evolution, but in 
some cases also a revolution.” ; 

As far as British capital is concerned, the nationalists have 
never disguised their intentions of taking over all public 
utilities, including the railroads. The only reason that 
expropriation has not proceeded faster is that with the pre- 
sent diplomatic impasse between Buenos Aires and Wash- 
ington, the Farrell government is temporarily trying to play 
Great Britain against the United States for its own ends. 
El Federal, which is the spokesman for the nationalists, and 
the government’s most ardent supporter, does not publish 
an issue which does not vilify Britain and British capital. 

It is astonishing to me that Britain will not see the real 
danger to her own interests in this military government. 
The nationalists are the most bitter Anglophobes to be found 
in Argentina. This is not 1942, and the President of Argen- 
tina is not Ramon S. Castillo, but Edelmiro Farrell. So long 
as these men remain in power, not only are British invest- 
ments in mortal danger, but it is a certainty that the system 
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by which Britain bought Argentine meat and sold manu- 
factures is doomed to go. 

I am not so naive, and surely I do not expect you to be 
so naive, as to believe that Pan Americanism is a movement 
untinged by American self-interest. What you have said 
about it is very true. But for once I think all parties involved 
in this Argentine impasse have a real coincidence of 
interests in trying to put down this American brand of 
fascism which has sprung up in Buenos Aires. 

Col. Peron has been most clever in his use of the old 
Anglo-American rivalry to drive a wedge between Britain 
and the United States. But I think that the history of the 
last ten years should have driven home one lesson beyond 
the possibility of ever forgetting it: and that is that appease- 
ment of aggressors and fascists, wherever it has been tried, 
has led only to disaster.—Yours, -etc., , 

Arlington, Virginia 


A Policy for Wealth 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Your article, “A Policy for Wealth—I,” in The 
Economist of August 19th is startling and should disturb 
our British complacency. May I comment on it? 

(1) The Soviet. Starting from such a relatively low level 
of productivity, Russian progress is understandable, once 
education increased and i'literacy decreased. The mechani- 
sation and organisation of agriculture in such a richly latent 
land has an easy chance of increase of productivity. 

(2) America is more difficult to explain. The American 
certainly is more progressively minded. That is a psycho- 
logical phenomenon. America also was a virgin land to 
exploit, with a constructive and inventive mentality. 
Climate, although more extreme than in an island like 
Britain, is very stimulating. 

Speaking generally, there are two main parts of the 
problem : — 

(a) National productivity—per inhabitant and per worker 
in what is regarded as output. Our inherited wealth may 
induce laziness of thought and be an enervating influence. 
The Anglo-Saxons are better in adversity than when 
prosperous. 

(b) Ditto in each industry. . 

The first may be affected by all sorts of conditions, such 
as the effect_of inherited wealth on the average individual, 
climate, temperamental urge. 

The second is more calculable, as from statistical results, 
but needs expert guidance. As regards shipbuilding, an 
intelligent shipbuilder must obviously be able to assess 
results and their causes better than a textile expert. 

I do hope, therefore, you will be very cautious in your 
judgment, regarding your quest as a long term one. The 
considered opinions of whoever is engaged in writing the 
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article “A Policy for Wealth,” will, I doubt not, be valu- 
able, if only as a stimulative to action. 

Do we as a nation think enough? Judging from our 
political slackness in the post-war decades, it is doubtful. 
Yet the war has shown that when aroused by danger from 
without our latent national energies are at a high level. So all 
powef to your elbow.—Yours faithfully, 

D. W. KEMPSTER 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


SirR,—I have been reading with interest your articles on 
a policy for wealth, and it certainly came as a surprise to 
me that to-day the manpower output per hour in the United 
States should be twice that of this country. I think, how- 
ever, that in your suggestions as to how this came about 
you have omitted mentioning that this state of affairs has 
only developed in the last thirty years, and, in looking for 
the reason, we need to ask ourselves what has taken place 
in this country during the last thirty years. Surely, the 
answer would be the practical elimination of the profit 
motive from our big concerns. Shortly, this has come about 
in the following manner: 


(a) Excessive taxation. Most of the important executives in 
business to-day pay I5s. and more per £ in taxation. There- 
fore, even the most conscientious would hardly work all out 
for 100 per cent efficiency. To many, business is, in fact, more 
or less a hobby. 

(b) Private firms have become, generally speaking, merged 
in larger concerns where the managers have only a small 
stake in the business. Here, again, the incentive for profit and 
efficiency is small. 

(c) Most large concerns prefer the tidier method of paying 
their managing staffs oh a salary basis to payments by results. 
Further, certain jobs are classified as worth certain salaries ; 
whether the person occupying it is good or bad, he receives 
much the same salary, so there is no incentive for the more 
enterprising. 

(d) Most large firms are managed permanently by people 
well past the prime of life. Some well-known firms’ head 
executives are never below seventy years of age. You could 
hardly expect people of such an age to be interested in new 
developments. 


These are, I think, the main reasons for the decline in 
efficiency of business in this country in the last thirty years. 
The war controls have not improved matters, and it now 
only remains for some of the major businesses to be 
nationalised, and a profit limit to be installed for the others, 
to put us completely out of the running.—Yours faithfully, 

lasgow V. COATES 


CORRECTION 
The last sentence of Dr Drucker’s letter, which appeared 
on page 382 of last week’s issue, should have run as follows: 
Rousseau foresaw the problem by his distinction between 
the “volonté de tous” and the “ volonté-générale.” 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


Congressional Machinery 


(From a Correspondent in Washington) 


T= old fight to reform the machinery through which 
Congress operates was begun again some months ago 
under the impact of war, and in the Senate, at least, pro- 
gress has been made. That body has approved and sent to 
the House of Representatives a joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of a special joint Congressional com- 
mittee to study Congressional organisation as a whole. 

The fact that the resolution passed the Senate over the 
objection of. only one member is evidence of the realisation 
even in Congress of the need for reform. While there is no 
thought that the British parliamentary system will be 
adopted, there is considerable hope that a method can be 
found for bringing the legislative and the executive branches 
of government—now so completely separated under the 
division of powers—closer together. 

Contrary to what might have been expected, the gap 
between Congress and the President has grown wider 


instead of narrower in the course of the war. Two yeats ago 
the President lost the working majority he had previously 
held in both houses. Lately, Republican and conservative 
Democrats have been in complete control of both the 
Senate and the House; the President’s recommendations 
to Congress have been without force except in matters 
directly affecting the war and war appropriations. During 
this summer’s activity on post-war legislation, the Admini- 
stration was never consulted. The President did not offer 
suggestions, and would not be drawn into a discussion of 
the various Bills at his.press conferences, because he knew 
any recommendations he might make would be ignored. 
The only area in which the Administration and the 
Congress have been active together is the field of foreign 
policy. A working alliance has been formed between the 
State Department and the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate and the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
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House. The Foreign Relations Committee has enormous 
power in its hands. Secretary of State Hull, a former mem- 
ber of Congress and an effective practical politician, knowing 
the language of politicians, has met regularly with a sub- 
committee of the Senate group and coaxed it along the 
line he has chosen to follow. A good working relationship 
exists, but progress, of course, is slow. 

Within Congress, however, it is on the very subject of 
foreign affairs that one of the most serious organisational 
conflicts exists. The Senate still has the sole right to ratify 
treaties, with a two-thirds vote necessary for ratification. 
The House has no voice in the ratification of treaties. When 
and if the House approves the joint resolution authorising 
a study of the machinery of Congress, the Senate’s treaty 
power will be one of the first subjects considered. 

Several resolutions proposing constitutional amendments 
to abolish the two-thirds rule are pending in both Houses. 
For instance, Representative Priest, a Democrat from 
Tennessee, is the author of a resolution providing for ratifi- 
cation of treaties by a simple majority vote of both Houses. 
He says it is a paradoxical situation “wherein a majority 
of both branches of Congress can begin a war but in which 
only two-thirds of one body alone can officially end it, and 
in which one-third plus one can usually prolong it.” Un- 
successful attempts were made at both the Democratic and 
Republican National Conventions to put the parties on 
record in favour of ending the two-thirds rule. As is natural, 
there is overwhelming opposition to the reform in the Senate. 

Another major idea which the proposed special commit- 
tee would consider, and for which there is support, closely 
follows the British system. Representative Kefauver, a 
Democrat from Tennessee, is the author of a resolution to 
allow members of the President’s Cabinet to be questioned 
on the floor of the House. His idea gained major support 
a year or two ago when the conflict between Congress and 
the executive was at its worst and when Congressmen seldom 
uttered a sentence without denouncing “ bureaucrats.” Mr 
Kefauver wants regular reports delivered by Cabinet heads 
in person and in open session so that the public may be 
informed. Through conferences with Foreign Relations 
Committee members, Secretary Hull has established a 
liaison with Congress, but the information he transmits has 
the disadvantage of being confined to a small (but powerful) 
group and of being secret. Public opinion is not reached, 
and the great danger today is that when the people are 
suddenly confronted with the Administration’s peace pro- 
posals they will not have been sufficiently prepared to under- 
stand and to accept them. 

The third major field for study by the special committee 
would be the investigation of means by which Congress 
may inform itself of what is going on. Because of the 
Administration’s reluctance lately to make full reports of 
its activities, Congress often has been in the dark on major 
policy decisions. Furthermore, it has not always known how 
to obtain the most expert information and advice available 
on a given subject. At present, the only regularly paid 
experts of Congress are the technicians who draft bills and 
the tax experts employed by the joint committee on taxation. 

The old standing committees, set up on a seniority basis, 
have in recent years frequently been superseded in impor- 
tance and influence by special committees set up to investi- 
gate particular problems. One of the most impressive of 
these is the Special Senate Committee to Investigate the 
National Defence Programme. It is commonly known as 
the War Investigating Committee. Senator Harry S. Tru- 
man, of Missouri, the Democratic vice-presidential nominee, 
was chairman until last August, when he resigned because 
of his candidacy ; Senator James M. Mead, of New York, 
succeeded Senator Truman as chairman. The Committee 
has employed a large and expért staff of investigators and 
economists who have served as the watchdog for the public 
on activities of war agencies. Their work has been highly 
constructive. They have discovered and exposed waste and 
inefficiency in high quarters, pointed the way to increased 
production in aircraft and ship construction, and made it 
possible for the Government to recapture millions of dollars 
from excess profits of war contractors. The committee has 
been as non-political as a Congressional committee could 
be. All its public statements and reports have been unani- 
mous, with the Republican members always joining with 
the Democratic members in approval. 

Two other special committees now in the spotlight are 
the House and Senate committees on Post-War Economic 
Policy and Planning. These are fairly conservative commit- 
tees. The Senate committee was established in answer to 
public criticism directed at Congress after it abolished the 
National Resources Planning Board, the executive agency 
working on future plans. Both the House and Senate com- 
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mittees have taken a major part in the consideration of 
the three major pieces of post-war legislation considered 
by Congress in the last few months: the Contract Termina- 
tion Act, the Surplus War Property Act and the Demobili- 
sation and Reconversion Act. Many experts have been 
consulted by the committees, and the House .group, 
especially, has called in some of the country’s leading busi- 
ness and economic experts to advise it on the preparation 
of a lengthy report on reconversion and post-war planning. 

The House Rules Committee, one of the most tradition- 
bound committees and one on which the seniority rule is 
most strictly adhered to, is now considering the joint teso- 
lution which the Senate has passed to provide for the 
creation of the special study of Congressional organisation. 
There. is small chance that the Rules Committee will ‘act 
before the November election. But if it does not act then, 
the Senate will act independently, and soon thereafter public 
opinion should force the House to do likewise. 


American Notes 


Keeping the Pledge 


Governor Dewey has eloquently disclaimed any inten- 
tion of making political capital out of the conduct of the 
war. This is a course dictated by elementary prudence as 
well as patriotic statesmanship, for the Administration’s 
management of military affairs has been, if not flawless, of 
a very high order ; and the proof is at hand. Consequently, 
it is disturbing to have to record two lapses from grace. 
In the opening speech of his campaign, Governor Dewey 
struck a “bring the boys home” note, which has embar- 
rassed his own sober supporters and been characterised as 
“false, cruel and cynical.” Germany and Japan, said he, 
should be occupied by volunteers, and the rest of the Forces 
brought home at once. This is a proposal which has not 
commended itself to the public, which found the Army 
demobilisation scheme eminently fair and sensible, and 
which appreciates that a Germany policed by American 
volunteers would be under-policed indeed. Governor Dewey 
has gone on to resurrect the issue of General MacArthur’s 
status. Prompted by speculations that the choice of an over- 
all commander for the Pacific was under consideration at 
Quebec—a rumour since authoritatively denied by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—Governor Dewey suggested that “now 
that General MacArthur no longer constitutes a political 
threat to President Roosevelt” greater scope and recogni- 
tion should be given to the hero of Bataan. A kind word for 
the General is an inevitable campaign gesture, particularly 
in the Middle West, where the MacArthur cult is strongest. 
But it was playing with fire to revive the old charge that 
General MacArthur’s military gifts have gone unrewarded 
because of the disfavour his political ambitions aroused in 
Washington. The question of the Pacific commands, which 
has aroused heart-burning in the past, will require the most 
tactful management if imagined affronts to national pride 
are to be avoided. The British in the Pacific are already in 
the sad case of “damned if they do, damned if they don’t,” 
as far as certain sections of American public opinion are 
concerned. Governor Dewey may not mean to inject these 
issues into the campaign, but he can hardly fail to have 
encouraged those who are less scrupulous. 


* * * 


Maine and Texas 


It is difficult to understand the foundation for that old 
political proverb, “as Maine goes, so goes the nation,” for 
Maine is staunchly Republican.at all times, even when it is 
left in a national minority of two. What is perhaps signifi- 
cant in the Republican sweep in the elections for Governor 
and Legislature (which, in Maine alone of all states, take 
place in September instead of November) is the fact that 
the vote was the lightest in fourteen years, and that the 
Republicans won about 73 per cent of the poll,-10 per cent 
more than they did in 1940. This bears out the argument 
that a light vote will favour the Republicans. One of the 
most interesting Gallup polls, taken after the elections of 
1942, showed that of all occupational groups labour partici- 
pated most lightly in the polling, with business and pro- 
fessional people at the top. Maine, of course, is hardly a 
profitable state for Democratic endeavour ; and it may be 
that even in the lightness of its vote it will prove an un- 
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reliable bargmeter of what is likely to happen in key states 
with a larger labour population. It is this indifference of 
labour to its own interests which the Political Action Com- 
mittee of the CIO has taken upon itself to correct. Charges 
that the Committee has collected a $6 million “ slush fund ” 
and is guilty of violating the Corrupt Practices Act are 
certainly false; but the violence with which Mr Hillman’s 
group has been attacked by the Republican right wing could 
hardly have been greater if they had been true, “ Labour 
bossism” and “Communism” are two of the favourite 
characterisations for what is a relatively modest labour ven- 
ture into politics. The influence of the PAC has almost 
certainly been exaggerated as a result of certain early vic- 
tories in which the PAC did not necessarily play a deter- 
mining part. Its main effort has been educational; and it 
has concentrated upon urging the rank and file to register 
and to vote. Mr Hillman’s claims to non-partisanship are 
ridiculed by most Republicans, and it is true that the PAC 
so far has backed only one Republican primary candidate. 
But from Mr Hillman’s point of view there can be little 
to choose between a Conservative anti-Administration 
Democrat and a Conservative Republican. This time, -how- 
ever, the main aim of the Committee, and of all Democrats, 
must be to get out the vote in the North and West, which 
is necessary if Mr Roosevelt is to win. The break-up of the 
much-publicised Southern revolt in Texas, South Carolina 
and Mississippi is no more surprising than that Maine has 
plumped for the Republicans. The real contest will be 
decided elsewhere. 


* * * 


Wages and Prices 


Amendment of the “little steel formula,” which for 
the past two years has been the foundation of the wage 
stabilisation programme, now appears inevitable. This was 
the meaning of an announcement by a War Labour panel 
last week that living costs have risen more sharply than is 
shown by the Department of Labour’s index. This is a 
point which the unions have been striving to establish for 
months past. It was the main grievance of the coal miners 
last year, and it is supported by more sober figures in the 
labour movement than Mr John L. Lewis. The immediate 
consequence will be an adjustment in the wages in “ little 
steel”; but it can hardly be confined to one industry. It is 
part of the Administration’s price policy for the reconver- 
sion period that no step should be taken to deflate wage 
rates. Mr Chester Bowles, the Price Administrator, pointed 
out recently that with the return to the 40-hour week over- 
time payments of some $12 billion will evaporate. Even 
with adequate unemployment insurance, which is far from 
certain, there is sure to be a further reduction in workers’ 
purchasing power during the switch-over to civilian pro- 
duction. A drastic drop in national purchasing power is what 
the Administration wishes to avoid ‘at all costs. It is less 
certain that it can welcome a pressure further to advance 
wage rates. The avowed intention of the Price Administra- 
tion is to keep prices, and particularly the cost of living, 
firmly in check, and to avoid the sky-rocketing of prices 
which followed the last war and led to the collapse of May, 
1920. It might be logical to insist that increased wage rates, 
during the reconversion period, would be offset by the 
decline in overtime paid, by technological. advances, and a 
high level of output. It is not likely to be politically pos- 
sible; and, indeed, if business is to shoulder the main 
burden for forcing through the reconversion, there is a 
strong case for keeping its labour costs stable. This is equally 
unacceptable to labour, which, in anticipation of the coming 
Slack times, is anxious to set its basic rates as high as 
possible. It will be a miracle if the price-stabilisation pro- 
gramme, which had such a rough voyage during the war 
emergency, is able to withstand the pressures both of labour 
and business at a time when the emergency seems to many 
to be a thing of the past. Rather than stand fast against all 
these pressures, the President is more likely to derive what 
electoral advantage he can from the time and manner of 
his yielding. 


Sink or Swim 


Further details are now available about the Adminis- 
tration’s plans for the adjustments that will be necessary 
in industry and agriculture when Germany is conclusively 
defeated. Mr Krug, acting chairman of the War Produc- 
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tion Board, summarised the position when he said it would 
be up to industry to guide itself into the channels of peace- 
time activity. ‘The Government will lift all the wartime 
controls not absolutely necessary for the continuance of the 
war against Japan, it will provide advice and encourage- 
ment, but it cannot do the job. Not all industry can expect 
an early release. The best-qualified contractors must be 
kept on war production; but where it is a question of 
retaining Government-owned plant or private industry 
for war work, businesses not normally on war production 
will receive priority of release.-Every attempt will be made 
to inform individual contractors at once upon the size of 
the cut-backs in their programmes which they may expect, 
so that they can make the transfer to civilian production as 
speedily as possible. There will be no scheduling of civilian 
production, and only one priority rating will be retained, 
beyond the present emergency AAA. That rating will be 
reserved for war production for the Japanese theatre, and 
all other materials orders will be unrated. The War Pro- 
duction Board hopes to make certain that no business hogs 
undue shares of available supplies, that the small business 
man gets a fair look-in, and that the basic needs of essential 
industries like transport are met. Beyond this, it will be a 
question of every business man for himself. This is the 
kind of challenge industry will be eager to take up ; and, as 
Mr Krug pointed out, most businesses are already far 
advanced in plans for reconversion. One, automobile manu- 
facturer is convinced that he will have new cars for sale 
three months after the German collapse. Where industry 
would like more reassurance is in the matter of taxes. There 
is a striking unanimity among private business groups on 
the pre-eminent need for lower taxes as a means of 
encouraging enterprise and employment. The Committee 
for Economic Development, for example, has proposed 
reduction in corporate taxcs, and, instead, reliance on per- 
sonal income levies as the main source of federal revenue. 
The National Planning Association urges the elimination of 
the capital stock tax as well as the excess profits tax, and 
the reduction of the combined normal and surtax rate on 
corporations from 40 per cent to 24 per cent. The tax 
grievances of business have not been lost on Congress. The 
House Economic Planning Committee has recommended 
even more sweeping reductions. Details are not yet available 
of the new tax programme being drawn up by the Treasury. 


* * * 


The Farm Problem 


The policy of sink or swim is inapplicable to the 
farmer. It is plain from Mr Byrnes’ report that the Adminis- 
tration is convinced that without help the farmer is sure 
to sink under the weight of expected surpluses. Mr Byrnes 
based his argument on the following calculations. Food 
production in the areas under Allied control, with the excep- 
tion of, Russia, is approximately one-third above normal, 
and to this must be added the war reserves which will 
become surplus with peace. United Kingdom stocks have 
been increased from a normal level of approximately 1.5 mil- 
lion tons to. §.5 million, and even if* stocks are held at 
3.§ million there will be a surplus of 2 million for relief. 
Military procurement of food supplies will decline by about 
4 million tons in the year following victory in Europe. In 
total about 8 million tons of food are available to meet 
requirements totalling 3.9 millions for UNRRA and the 
occupying forces. Mr Byrnes concludes, therefore, that there 
will be no heavy draft upon American production in 1945. 
It then becomes urgent for Congress to make appropria- 
tions to maintain the farm price level, a proposition to 
which the Government is committed for two years after 
the war. Mr Byrnes estimates the cost for 1945 at about 
$2,000 millions. There is no doubt that in the long run 
American agriculture will prove to have been over-expanded. 
Farm exports will never again find the ready markets they 
enjoyed before the last war, because of the high level of 
American costs. It is somewhat surprising, however, to find 
the United States back on the horns of this established 
dilemma at a time when the peoples of Europe are sub- 
sisting on a diet far below that of peacetime and in many 
cases are suffering from the effects of prolonged under- 
nourishment. There is a sombre hint here that the Adminis- 
tration expects the greatest resistance to the continuance of 
Lend-Lease exports of food; and that it will be easier, 


‘politically, to shift the costs of restriction openly to the 


taxpayer than to maintain what Governor Dewey has 
referred to as an “ international WPA.” 


























WHITE HORSE 


providing for to-morrow 
as well as to-day 


Like many other good things, White Horse Whisky 
is not so easy to obtain as it was, and more people 
than ever are anxious for a share of the regulated 
supplies that are available. 

But rarity lends an added charm. We enjoy good 
things even more when we get them only now and 
then. And how good is an occasional glass of White 
Horse Whisky in this sixth year of war. A whisky of 
rich fragrance, and full, round flavour, of rare delicacy 
and bouquet. A whisky in which all the qualities of 
great age are crowned by a genial, heartening glow 
with never a trace of fire. 

Forethought and a provident care of stocks laid 
down in years of plenty have provided a modest 
supply for your pleasure to-day. But the supply is 
regulated. Regulated to ensure that, to-day and 
always, White Horse shall be the whisky ‘ fine as a 
fine liqueur.” 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bottles 25/9d.; Half-bottles 13/6d. 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association 


Throughout the world the name of MILNERS 
is a synonym for SECURITY. The same sound 
craftsmanship which has made MILNERS’ 
SAFES and STRONG-ROOMS so universally 
respected is embodied in MILNERS’ STEEL — 
EQUIPMENT, which is designed to promote 
office and factory efficiency. When peace 
returns MILNERS’ organisation will be ready 
to resume its world-wide service, using past 
experience to ensure efficient designs for the 
future. 


ME, 
MILNERS 
wy 


MILNERS SAFE CO. LTD., 21, HAMPSTEAD LANE, 
LONDON, N.6. Telephone: MOUntview 6655. 







































































In 1819 Sir Walter Scott pre- 
senna Sa gates son with his 
t pipe. The very pipe, per- 
haps, that hel to com 
Ivanhoe ! ” as 
Our pipe stocks are almost 
down to zero, but we are well 
supplied with good tobaccos. In 
particular we recommend our 
Pall Mall Standard Mixture — 
a blend for the connoisseur ! 
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TRUE LIBERTY has a discipline of its 
own. It is tempered by social responsi- 
bility and self-criticism ; it is enriched 
with a generous sympathy for the needs 
and wishes of the community. What 
tyranny imposes by physical force, 
liberty inspires by moral example. It is 
liberty in this wider sense that must 
flourish in post-war Britain. 

With operators of other systems 
of transport, British omnibus companies 
have proved their right to continued 
independence ; and it is by an inde- 
pendently owned and operated system 
of transport that the best interests of 
the travelling public are served. 





Medium strength at 21s. 2d. the 
$ lb. (postage 6d. extra). Call in 
at any Rothman shop, or send 
your order direct to head- 
quarters for delivery by mail. 
Rothmans Ltd., (Folio ET 7), 
5 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


Duty Free parcels to all H.M. 
Forces Overseas. Ask for special 
order form containing full details. 


isl men OF PALL MALL 


the best known tobacconist in the world 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Self-Government in Italy 


(From An Italian Correspondent) 


~ his Seven Points to the Italian people Mr Churchill 

laid down the basic conditions of Italian democracy. 
There can be no, doubt about the desire of the Italians to 
achieve a democratic organisation for their society. What 
is overlooked, both in Italy and abroad, is the fundamental 
defect in Italy’s political structure which long before Fascism 
undermined democracy and now, after Fascism, may do so 
again. The Italian system of government before 1922 could 
not be styled democratic in the same sense as were—and 
are—the Swiss, Scandinavian, British or American systems 
of government. It is difficult to hit upon a single word or 
a single institution which sums up the sharp distinction 
which must be made between the two types of democracy. 
The best is probably the one word II Prefetto. The Prefect 
is the chief of each Italian province. He is the successor of 
the Bourbon Intendants; and the post is mainly a 
Napoleonic creation. An Englishman, grown up in the 
atmosphere of local self-government or a Swiss, jealous 
for his canton, is wholly unable to understand the type of 
institution represented by. the prefect. He is the centre and 
the representative of a piece of national machinery which 


works from above and makes a farce of real democracy, for ~ 


democracy, if it means anything, means self-government, 
government from below. There is much talk of bureaucracy 
in Great Britain and in the United States. But the federal 
bureaucracy in the United States of America cannot work 
without the cooperation of the States’ Governors and Legis- 
latures. In Great Britain, the central machinery would soon 
come to a standstill if the elected authorities of counties, 
boroughs and parishes did not co-operate with the London 
departments. Side by side with the officials of the Central 
Departments there are local public servants, each with his 
own sphere for which he is responsible to a local county, 
borough or parish council, which in its turn is responsible 
to the local electors. 


Il Prefetto . 


The main lines of the Italian system are wholly 
different. Provinces and municipalities during the Fascist 
regime were deprived of the last vestiges of the self- 
governing powers they happened to possess beforehand. But 
these powers were very small indeed even before the advent 
of Fascism. Not a shilling could be appropriated and spent 
by the humblest village in the Apennines or by the biggest 
city in northern Italy without the leave of the central 
government. The mayor and councillors of cities and towns 
and villages, even if, before 1922, they were locally elected 
and even if they will in future be elected by local people, 
were and may still be endowed with far less real power than 
their chief clerk (Segretario capo), who is a public servant 
and whose main duty is to carry out the orders, instructions 
and circulars pouring in from above, through the instru- 
mentality of the prefects. The central departments in Rome 
have exact counterparts, diminutive reproductions of them- 
selves, in all the provincial Prefectures (of which there are 
about ninety in Italy). Through these ninety Prefectures, 
the central machinery works and grinds away and destroys 
every trace of local public life. 

This centralised system, pervading all the branches of 
the public administration, is symbolised by the word 
“Prefect,” the channel through which the orders from above 
Percolate to the furthest extremities of the penin- 
sula; and it is this centralised system which makes 
“democracy ” mean something wholly different in Italy and 
in the Anglo-Saxon world. Once a politician has got his grip 
on this central machinery, he is the master of the country. 
There is, of course, a lot of difference between the control 
of a dictator like Mussolini or of a gangster party like the 
Fascists and the control of a party or a coalition of political 
Parties aiming at the common good. But it is well to 
remember that the difference is not a fundamental one ; 
and it is well to remember that if Fascism has dominated 


Italy, the origin of the mischief was the old centralised 
system of government. Why was the Prime Minister in Italy 
normally the Home Secretary as well? Because in Italy 
the Home Secretary (Ministro dell’interno) was and is the 
chief not only of the police, but also, through the Prefects, 
of local government ; and, through the Prefects, dominates 
or, better, makes the elections. The Prime Minister, because 
he is also the Home Secretary and, as such, the master of 
the whole of the administrative machine, is always sure of 
winning the elections. He is not so sure of keeping his. 
majority permanently in Parliament; but he is practically 
sure of a majority in the new legislature. Then, after a lull, 
there begins a struggle between the political parties, the 
prize of which struggle is the Home Secretaryship. Signor 
Depretis and Signor Giolitti never sought another minis- 
terial portfolio. They dominated Parliaments and made 
elections through the instrumentality of the Home Secretary- 
ship and Prefects. 

In a highly centralised state, democracy tends to be a 
word devoid of real substance. Citizens do not and cannot 
take part in public life and in the daily conduct of public 
affairs. Once a general election is over, members of parlia- 
ments can hope to benefit their electoral district only if they 
are the political friends of the Home Secretary and of the 
Prefect of their province. Fascism was a rampant and corrupt 
exaggeration of a pathological feature of our public life— 
the absence of true public life. When, once every four or 
five years, a group of men—self-styled political parties— 
had, mainly through the influence which the government 
could always possess—promises of new schools, new roads, 
grants in aid, rewards in the honours list, etc.—persuaded 
the electors to send them to Parliament, the curtain was 
lowered and there was an end to political life. There 
remained two great guarantees of freedom: freedom of 
speech and freedom of press. When Fascism suppressed 
both of them, there was nothing left. 


Only A Beginning 


It follows that general free elections and a freely elected 
Parliament will be only the beginning of democracy. It 
will become a reality only if and when Italians, by abolishing 
the Prefects, take away the present dependence of local 
government (provinces, municipalities and other public 
bodies, such as Universities) on the central government; 
when the mayors and councillors of cities and boroughs and 
villages are not only elected from below, but also empowered 
to conduct their affairs independently, to try new methods, 
to commit mistakes, and to be all the while primarily 
responsible to their local electors. Only thus can the Italians 
build up a true political class capable of bringing competent 
men to the conduct of local and national affairs. There is 
no short cut to this. A general election will but be the first 
beginning of a long struggle, which will perhaps bring Italy, 
after many trials and errors, to the possession of something 
like true democracy. 

The first after-war election for a Constituent Assembly 
will unavoidably be a species of khaki-election. The electors, 
after a long silence of more than twenty years, do not know 
the new men and will be unable to make a reasoned and 
independent selection. They will be obliged to vote for lists 
presented to them by the self-appointed central committees 
of the various political parties. These first elections will, in 
fact, be a plebiscite which will be 100 per cent anti-Fascist, 
but will be manceuvred by the parties through the 
prefectorial machinery. 

Two outcomes are possible: either each of the five or six 
parties will be successful in the attempt to keep each other 
in check and the Constituent Assembly will end in some sort 
of compromise or the most resolute party will conquer the 
governmental prefectorial machinery, and then there will 
again be an end to Italian freedom. The old Fascist Italia a 
not battle-cry is not paraded before public opinion just now; 
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but it is still the silent creed of too many men in Italy. Who 
will be the victors to whom the spoils of office will go? 
Nobody can tell. If one classifies the parties according to the 
degree of resoluteness with which they are ready to seize 
the prefectoral machinery and to maintain power, once 
conquered they can be grouped in the following descending 
order: the Communist Party, the Action Party, the Socialist 
Party, the Christian Democrats, and the Liberal Party. As 
for resoluteness, the last three parties are hardly worth 
mentioning. Their hope lies in the possibility of postponing 
the date of the general elections, restoring in the meantime 
law and order and maintaining full employment through 
work for reconstruction. If, at the same time, Italy were to 
enjoy a period of at least twelve months of unlimited 
freedom of the press there might be a chance that the 
Constituent Assembly would, as far as possible, represent 
enlightened public opinion. Otherwise the struggle between 
totalitarianism (the slogans will be anti-Fascist, but the 
substance will be the same), and freedom is likely to begin 
again. 

The chances of a victory for freedom in the Anglo-Saxon 
sense are very small indeed if Italians are obliged to make 
a choice of men at once—in the dark. Democracy—the 
minorities’ respect for the will of the majority and the will 
of the majority not to oppress minorities—is something 
foreign to the mentality of all Italians under forty years of 
age. They do not desire freedom and discussion. They are 
longing for the Promised Land after the Hell of Fascism ; 
and they will follow the party and the men who promise 
them Paradise. No short cut exists to true democracy. 
Italy’s worst enemy is not Fascism; it is the universal 
longing for a man or group who will bring Italy to happiness 
and salvation in the shortest space of time. Only if the man 
or the group chosen in the first elections are sincere and 
honest can Italy hope to embark on the long road to 
democracy. The first test of the new rulers’ sincerity will be 
their readiness to create conditions of genuine local self- 


government—in other words, to abolish the prefectoral. 


machinery which is a standing temptation to them or any 
other politicians to impose total political control. 


Politics in Brazil 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN URUGUAY] 


AT the time of Brazil’s declaration of war on the Axis 
Powers, in August, 1942, it wes believed that this act would 
mark a turning-point in Brazilian history. Hope ran high 
that the anti-Axis war would bring in its wake the gradual 
liquidation of the Estado Novo, Brazil’s corporative- 
authoritarian constitution. 

The National Union of Students, which had played a 
leading part in the fight against the external and internal 
enemies of democracy, was then joined by other organisa- 
tions. General Manuel Rabelo, member of the Supreme 
Military Tribunal, founded the Sociedad de Amigos de 
America, and another focus of democratic opinion was found 
in the League of National Defence. A practical victory was 
won when the Germanophile Felinto Muller was removed 
from the post of Chief of Police and his place taken by 
Colonel Alcides Echegoyen, a man of great moral character 
with a°strongly democratic background. The Office of Co- 
ordinated Economic Mobiljsation was then created and the 
chief post given to Jodo Alberto, who is generally con- 
sidered a partisan of the United Nations. The censorship 
was relaxed, and press attacks on the Axis and first page 
comments on Russian victories were permitted from that 
time on. British and North American propaganda were 
allowed greater freedom, and books like the Dean of 
Canterbury’s Soviet Power and Joseph Davies’ Mission 
to Moscow were published in Portuguese. 

It was generally expected that further steps would be 
taken to replace the personnel of the old administration. 
These hopes, however, did not materialise, and the trend 
towards a more liberal administration was even reversed. 
Felinto Muller was transferred to the presidency of 
National Labour Council. Colonel Echegoyen was also 
removed from his post. It had been due to his efforts that 
the most powerful Axis spy ring in Brazil, headed by 
Captain Tulio Regis de Nascimento, was discovered and 
imprisoned. He also unmasked the scandals of the Com- 
mission of Economic Defence, the authority in charge of 
the liquidation of Axis firms, and fought successfully against 
war profiteers. At the end of December he was replaced 
by Colonel Nelson de Mello, who, however, was also con- 
sidered as a man of genuine anti-Axis convictions. 
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The next incident occurred when General Manuel Rabelo 
made strong criticisms of certain army proceedings which 
he believed anti-democratic. After a repeated exchange of 
letters with President Vargas, the General was prohibited 
from participating in any political activities. As a result, the 
Society of Friends of America was virtually paralysed, and 


the Brazilian press was forbidden to mention the name of. 


the General. 

Finally, came the turn of Joao Alberto, the Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilisation. The first blow dealt 
to him was when the “ Battle of Rubber ” was entrusted to 
Valentin Boucas, general manager of Goodyear. The output 
of Brazilian rubber was below expectations, but nevertheless 
Goodyear sales of tyres in Brazil reached record figures. 
The second blow came when the shaping of the country’s 
industrial policy was taken over by a Special Committee. 
On its staff were Alberto’s two strongest antagonists, Roberto 
Simonsen, powerful Sao Paulo industrialist, and Joao 
Daudt de Oliveira, president of the Federation of Com- 
mercial Associations. More recently the Department of Food 
Supplies was entrusted to a special organisation headed by 
Amaral Peixoto. 

In March, 1944, Lombardo Toledano, president of the 
Latin American Labour Federation, was seen repeatedly in 
Rio de Janeiro. Significantly, his repeated efforts to see 
President Vargas met with no success, although the outcome 
of their meeting was expected with great interest through- 
out Latin America. 

Meanwhile, the activities of the “ Integralista” move- 
ment, which is the Brazilian variety of Fascism, were visibly 
intensified. This tendency was particularly demonstrated 
by the publication of a new paper called Brazil-Portugal, 
of an outspoken anti-democratic character. Backed, so it 
is reported, by influential personalities, it has carried out 
systematic attacks on the most important democratic institu- 
tions not only of Brazil, but also of the United States. At 
the same time, it has done its best to create strong anti- 
Soviet feeling. 

The first week of July showed a further increase in the 
influence of the forces represented by Brazil-Portugal. 
Colonel Nelson de Mello, the Chief of Police, was forced 
to resign and his place was taken by Coriolano Goes, a 
police officer who had been in command when a student 
demonstration in S4o Paulo had been machine-gunned in 
November, 1943. 

Soon after Goes had taken over, five leading democratic 
publications were shut down by the new head of the 
Press and Propaganda Department, Captain Amilcar Dutra. 
Outstanding among these were Diretrizes, which was 
founded eight years ago after the Integralista coup, and the 
Catholic magazine, Nosso Senhor Menino fesus, published 
by Bishop Di Maura, who wrote the preface to the Brazilian 
edition of Soviet Power. In late July this chain of events 
was rounded off by the final resignation of Joao Alberto 
from the office of Co-ordinator of Economic Mobilisation. 


Books Received 


Equal Pay. What it is and What it Means. Published by 
Aims of Industry, Limited, 6d. 


Charters of the Peace. .A Commentary on the Atlantic Charter 
and the Declarations of Moscow, Cairo and Teheran. BvY 
W. Arnold-Forster. Gollancz. 6s. 

Problems of Peace. By Wilson Harris. 
Press. 3s. 6d 

The Way to Peace. By Lionel Curtis. 
University Press. Is. 

Rich Man, Poor Man. By John Hilton. 
Limited.. 7s. 6d. 

Readings in Business Cycle Theory. Selected by a Committee 
of the American Economic Association. Philadelphia. The 
Blakiston Coy. $3.75. 

Assignment: USA. By Selden Menefee. Gollancz. tos. 6d. 


When the Men Come Home. By Emanuel Shinwell, MP 
Gollancz. 2s. 6d. 


The TVA: Lessons for International Application. By Herman 


Finer. The International Labour Office, Montreal, 1944- 
Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


TVA. By David E. Lilienthal. Penguin Special. 9d. 
How Nazi Germany Has Controlled Business. By L. Hamburger. 
Faber and Faber. §s. 


The Government’s Employment Policy Examined. An Interim 
Report of the Liberal Parliamentary Committee on Full 
Employment. Published by the Liberal Publications 
Department. 3d. 


Cambridge University 
H. Milford. Oxford 


Allen and Unwin, 
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UNRAVELLING 
THE VITAMINS 


Here is a diagram illustrating the progress made 
in the isolation and identification of vitamins. 
Roche workers in Britain have taken a prominent 
part in this research for many years. In the Roche 
plants, Vitamins B, and C have been synthesized on 
acommercial scale. Vitamin Be (riboflavin), Vitamin 
EF, and a Vitamin K analogue are also made there. 
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Pure Water 
is Essential... 


STILL MALVERN WATER, the 
purest known water, can still be 
supplied without 
area throughout 


restriction of 
Great Britain. 
Singularly free from mineral salts 
and solids, which may be harmful 
to the system, it is highly recom- 


mended by the medical profession. 


STILL MALVERN WATER can be 

obtained in sealed bottles {Extra large} 

from any Grocer, Chemist or Wine 
Merchant. 


ST. ANNE’S WELL 
MALVERN 


COLWELL SPRINGS 
or. MALVERN 


A BLEND OF 
VIRGINIA & OTHER 
CHOICE TOBACCOS 


“VIRGINIA” 
N°7 


20 CIGARETTES 


At 2/8d. for 20, Abdulla No. 7 is a cigarette* of | 
outstanding quality with a charm of its own— 
a charm which comes from superb tobacco 
and masterly manufacture. It’s larger and 
3 firmer than the ordinary cigarette, too. 
P.S. In the wardrooms of H.M. Navy, they smoke | 


SS literally millions of Ne. 7 every year—and you know § 
what sailors are ! 
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Insurance 


Tt Insurance share market has been familiarly described 
as the only sector of the Stock Exchange where an 
investor cannot go wrong. Everything in the market (its 
most enthusiastic supporters maintain) is good, because all 
the companies whose shares are quoted are well-established 
and well-managed enterprises, which have had ample oppor- 
tunity to build up a strong position over many years. Insur- 
ance itself, though essentially a competitive “ industry,” is 
one in which the rules of right conduct have been hammered 
out (in Great Britain, at least) by centuries of practical ex- 
perience, and are enforced by a code of legal and profes- 
sional conduct which is all the stronger for the devastating 
publicity which marks the rare occasions when it is broken. 
In Life Assurance, the most important branch, the rising 
secular trend of national income and welfare reinforces the 
powerful protection which the “law of averages” affords to 
all who take pains to keep on the right side of it. Use a 
sound mortality table—the formula runs—be conservative in 
your quinquennial (or triennial or annual) valuations, pay 
dividends from interest on investments, and feed back the 
rest—and compound interest by itself will ensure a dynamic 
trend for your shares. In other branches, all prescriptions for 
success boil down into one: “ Employ a good underwriter.” 
The business is highly skilled, and opportunities to make 
losses are many. Yet somehow the British supply of men 
born with the sixth sense their profession demands, though 
never over-abundant, has never yet run dry. 

This, of course, is an ultra-simplified picture of the 
insurance share background, to which every conscientious 
member of a highly skilled and, in some respects, a hazardous 
profession would advance a hundred objections. Yet it is the 
argument which the majority of long-term investors in 
insurance shares have at the back of their mind in building 
up their portfolios. In the long term, results seem to bear 
out its essential diagnostic soundness, however ingenuous 
some of its details may appear. Over the course of decades, 
the rise in insurance share values has been remarkably steady 
and impressive. Between 1921 and 1936 the prices of a 
representative selection of British insurance shares were 
trebled:; and although this oft-quoted achievement owes 
something to the fact that the period selected began with a 
Stock Exchange slump and ended with a boom, the smoothed 
trend of share values has certainly been unbrokenly upward 
for a great many years. 

Has this tendency been checked at all in recent years? 
Have insurance share values risen, not only absolutely, 
but more than in proportion to other groups of investments? 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 
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Shares - 


And how do present levels compare with those of earlier 
years in the present market “cycle,” and of corresponding 
years in earlier cycles? An answer to all these questions 
seems necessary if present insurance share prices are to be 
viewed in a true perspective. The material has been fur- 
nished, appropriately enough, by the actuaries themselves, 
whose scholarly series of indices have been drawn on in the 
following table, showing the level of representative share 
prices at the end of various years since 1929. In it, the 
course of insurance share values is compared with that of 
2} per cent Consols, the “longest” of gilt-edged stocks, 
with prices of representative shares in banking and invest- 
ment trust management (which, investmentwise, can be re- 
garded as first cousins of insurance), and with the course 
of industrial equities generally : — 


PRICES OF REPRESENTATIVE SHARE GROUPS 


(Actuaries’ Index, Dec. 31, 1928= 100) 























Insurance o .| Banks and | Investment | Industrial 
End of Companies 24% Consols !nyi<count Cos.| Trusts Ordinary 
Je 

Dec., 1928 100 -0 100 -0 100 -0 100 -0 100-0 
» 1929 87-0 94-2 90 -2 89-8 81-9 
» 1930 90-9 102 -2 96 -8 84-8 64-3 
» 1931 67 -4 97-8 68 -2 62-4 49-3 
» 1932 92-8 131-6 96 -0 55 -4 56 -7 
» 19335 99 -4 131-6 104 -3 50 -6 69-6 
» 1934 119-3 165 -3 114-2 54-0 73-9 
» 1935 129-7 154-5 119-0 59-6 80-8 
» 1936 135-1 150 -9 125-1 63-3 90-8 

» 1937 120 -4 132-7 114-6 52-9 73-8 
» 1938 112-9 125 -3 109 -4 46 -3 61-5 

» 1939 90-7 121-8 95-0 36-3 56 -4 
June, 1940 66 -8 126 -2 74-9 36-3 38 -9 
c., 1940 86-1 136 -9 93-7 32-0 49-5 

» 1941 97 -6 146-3 102-1 37-3 60-7 

» 1942 100 -2 145-7 111-7 40-5 72-0 

» 1943 107-7 141-3 117 -4 48 -6 77-8 
Aug., 1944 119-5 ; 141-3 121-1 52-8 85-4 


It is clear that insurance shares, during the last fourteen 
years, have had a more favourable market experience than 
industrial shares, as a class, and a far more favourable one 
than investment trust equities. But on the whole, they have 
run slightly behind bank shares in the Stock Exchange 
stakes. In fact, an investor endowed with more than human 
prescience in 1928, who foresaw the era of “ managed cur- 
rency” and “cheap money” of the ’thirties and the 
“closed” capital market of the "forties, would have done 
better by investing his money in long-term gilt-edged stocks 
than by either putting it into industrial equities or employing 
bankers, investment trusts or insurance company managefs 
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INSURANCE SHARE PRICES AND YIELDS 


Trend of Prices 














Share = 
Company oe Divi Yield 
Soret Lowest, Highest, | Mean Price, | Mean Price,| Present aoe (%o) 
1934-43 1934-43 1934* 1943 Price 
am { £1, fully paid...... 153 32} 27% 25H 21} 18s ‘+4 
iance sennne Reprhernhneesayewns See £20, £2 4s. Od. paid 13} 31k rt 33 oat >. ¢3% 
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* Or earliest year of price range—see other footnotes. 


+ Free of tax. (a) Price range 1937-43 ; shares sub-divided in 1937. (6) Range since 1937, after capital payment from reserve, and sub-division of shares. 


till 1943, when £1 per share added from reserve. (d) Price range from 1936. (e) 2s. 6d. added from reserve, 1939. 
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to invest it for him. This, so far as insurance shares are con- 
cerned, is less surprising than appears at first sight. The fall 
in interest rates has had a cumulatively depressing effect 
on the average income yield the insurance offices have 
obtained on their investments. The war has emphasised this 
factor by depriving the offices of normal opportunities for 
raising their average yield percentage by using part of their 
funds in sound but not necessarily gilt-edged investments— 
though concentration of new resources on subscriptions to 
war loans has made for a high degree of liquidity in the 
average portfolio. 


Another point brought out by the table is that insurance 
company shares have a well marked cyclical swing. Between 
1928 and 1931, average values declined by roughly one-third. 
In the course of the next five years they doubled, only to be 
halved in the succeeding four-and-a-half years. At present, 
they have not completely regained the ground they lost 
between the end of 1936 and the middle of 1940. It may be 
objected that the economic crisis of 1931 and the crise de 
confiance of 1940 were both exceptional events, which cannot 
be brought under the heading of cyclical developments pure 
and simple. But, after due allowance for all that, the con- 
clusion still stands that investors should not buy insurance 
shares with the idea of “contracting out” of all the risks 
which ordinary shares are heir to. 

Are insurance shares high or low to-day? Here, the 
evidence is inconclusive. Their rise during recent months 
has been more rapid than at any earlier time since the end 
of 1940. But share prices, on the average, are still below the 
levels reached in 1935-36. It would appear, either that the 
long-term upward trend has been arrested or that insurance 
shares should be put into the category of war-depressed 
stocks which will have impressive “recovery ” possibilities 
in the post-war period. 

* 


On the whole, the evidence suggests that the latter view 
is the right one. Generally speaking, conditions during this 
war have proved less inimical to the prosperity of British 
insurance offices than was feared. Mortality on the battle- 
fronts has, happily, been on a considerably lower scale, 
absolutely and relatively, than in the last war. In other 
branches—including marine insurance—the Government’s 
terms of co-operation with insurance interests have, 
financially, not proved unprofitable to either party, what- 
ever their long-term implications may prove to be. But, 
for obvious reasons, the financial policy of the different 


Workers’ 


OLIDAYS will undoubtedly rank high on the list of 

. individual post-war priorities, and it is certain that 
holidays with pay will be one of the major demands of the 
workers. It is indeed one of the issues for which the Trades 
Union Congress has agitated most persistently and most 
effectively, long before their demand for a 40-hour week was 
raised as a serious proposition. Indeed, if the choice between 
paid holidays and a shorter working week had to be made, 
the unions would be well advised to press for the immediate 
application of the former, which is now practical politics. 
The Government is, in fact, committed to the principle of 
holidays with pay. This was one of Mr Bevin’s earliest aims 
and already his Catering Wages Commission has begun 
to investigate the whole question of holidays and holiday 
provision. The Holidays with Pay Act was passed in July, 
1938, in accordance with the recommendations of the Amul- 
ree Committee (of which Mr Bevin was a member). It em- 
powers Trade Boards, Agricultural Wages Committees and 
the Road Haulage Central Wages Board to provide holidays 
with pay for the workers for whom they prescribe minimum 
wages ; it further enables the Minister of Labour to assist 
schemes for holidays with pay through collective agree- 
ments. It was intended that, after allowing a reasonable 
interval for the extension of schemes by collective agree- 
ment, legislation would be introduced to make holidays 
with pay compulsory throughout industry, say, in 1940 or 
1941. The war, of course, interrupted these plans, but in 
spite of the war, there has been a considerable increase in 
the number of workers so covered. 

There are now 15 million workers in Britain who are 
entitled to holidays with pay. When the Amulree Com- 
Mittee first met in 1937, only about 4,000,000 out of the 
18} million insured workers earning less than £250 a year 
were receiving holidays with pay. By July, 1938, when the 
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offices, towards all who share in their profits, has been con- 
servative during wartime and may well remain so for an 
appreciable time thereafter. 

Insurance, again, ranks among Britain’s important 
export industries, and the world setting in which its post- 
war operations will be carried on is as yet uncertain. The 
table at the foot of page 420—which gives particulars of 
the trend of prices over the last ten years and the current 
dividends and yields of a varied list of well-known insurance 
shares—suggests that holders are, on the whole, still 
relatively cautious in discounting recovery possibilities after 
the war. Current yields, it is true, are still around the gilt- 
edged level, and in some instances below it—except where 
special considerations apply, as in the case of companies 
doing a large industrial life business, which may be affected 
by the Government’s Social Security plans. 

Present yields, however, are calculated in terms of war- 
time dividend distributions. The relationship between exist- 
ing prices and those of earlier years is more germane to 
the question of the future market trend than a study of 
yield figures under conditions which are likely soon to be 
modified. The table shows clearly that current prices are 
much nearer to the high than the low points in the 1934-43 
range, but that in practically every case they have still some 
way to go before reaching earlier peak figures. If the con- 
ditions postulated in earlier issues of The Economist apply, 
and the national income of this country—and some others, 
including the United States—is considerably higher, in 
money terms, after than before the war, what may be 
termed the “national assurable equity” will also expand. 
If the level of interest rates remains low, the reservoir for 
dividends in life branches will be to that extent reduced. 
But the present level of interest rates is not, in fact, very 
much lower thaa in the years of the middle and later ’30’s, 
when the “ ten-year highs ” for insurance share values were, 
for the most part, attained. 

It may be concluded, on the whole, that there is no 
decisive evidence that the long-term upward trend in 
insurance share values has been checked, but rather the 
contrary. If so, whatever intervening market vicissitudes may 
be, it can scarcely be maintained that share prices must 
needs remain indefinitely below the levels registered even 
at the peak in pre-war days. Admittedly, investment in 
insurance shares for capital appreciation ought to be viewed 
as a long-term operation, but that condition has always 
been implicit in dealings in this particular market. 


Holidays 


Act was passed, 7,750,000 workers were covered, and 
at the outbreak of the war the number was just over 
9,000,000. In the last five years, holidays with pay have been 
agreed to by collective bargaining in many important indus- 
tries, including cotton, woollen and worsted, hosiery, build- 
ing, civil engineering, electric contracting, the docks and 
merchant shipping. In the mines, they are now determined 
on a national basis. Of the 15 million workers, about 
2,250,000 are provided for by statutory arrangements under 
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the Act. Without outside intervention, however, it may be 
some time before 100 per cent of all wage-earners are 
entitled to holidays with pay, and legislation may therefore 
still be necessary to complete the process. 


x 


There cannot be many today, as there were ten years 
ago, who would seriously argue against holidays with pay. 
When evidence was given before the Amulree Committee, 
various objections were brought forward against making paid 
holidays compulsory. It was said, quite sensibly, that in in- 
dustries where labour costs were high or which produced 
for export, the additional burden of paid holidays would 
weaken this country’s competitive power. But, on the 
other hand, the weight of evidence suggested that, in 
most cases, any addition to the wages bill would be more 
than offset by the social saving obtained. It is true that 
social savings are of no very great or direct benefit to the 
profit and loss accounts of precisely the firms that will 
find these additional payments hardest to make. But, 
though little statistical or medical evidence has been pro- 
duced, it can normally be asserted that a period of leave 
is conducive not only to better health but to greater effici- 
ency—just as it has been proved that a rest-break produces 
higher output during the single day’s work. Sir Walter 
Citrine, in evidence before the Amulree Committee, said 
that there were 


a number of schemes in which the effect of the holidays had 
been greatly to improve the physique and the power of the 
operatives, and in some cases actually to have increased 
output, despite the holiday period. 

Recognition of these facts has, however, been slow in 
Britain compared with many other industrial countries, even 
in those with less advanced social legislation. Even before 
the last war, the Swiss Canton of Berne, Iceland and 
Austria had introduced schemes for paid holidays, and the 
war provided a great impetus to the movement throughout 
Europe. The Swedish Government raised the question of 
holidays with pay at the first International Labour Confer- 
ence in 1919, and when it finally came to be embodied 
in a draft convention in 1936, 14 countries had already 
made statutory provision. In Russia, an annual holiday 
with pay was included in the Labour Code as long ago 
as 1922, and even the Nazis, recognising the value of 
holidays from the point of view of industrial health and 
efficiency, organised a nation-wide holiday movement in 
Kraft durch Freude. In all, the number of people en- 
titled to holidays with pay in Europe increased from 19 
million to 80 million between the two wars. In Britain, 
before 1938, arrangements were entirely left to individual 
industries. The present position is accordingly a typically 
British compromise between the voluntary and the statutory 
principles, and there are considerable variations in the con- 
ditions laid down in the different industrial agreements. 


* 
e 


There are a number of difficulties in arranging national 
schemes for holidays with pay. One is their organisation in 
industries where employment is traditionally casual or 
seasonal, such as in the docks, building and shipping. If a 
worker is liable to be employed by a number of different 
employers, as in the docks before the war, the question 
arises which of them is to bear the cost of his holiday. 
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The war has solved the problem for the dockers. Dockers 
employed by the National Dock Labour Corporation re- 
ceive a week’s annual holiday with pay. Holidays for mer- 
chant seamen raise a similar problem. As long ago as 
1936 the ILO adopted a draft convention providing for 
not less than nine days’ leave for ratings and twelve days 
for officers and radio officers. The scheme was originally 
opposed by the shipowners’ group on the ground that 


the idea of holidays with pay is not consistent with the 
fundamental condition of the seamen’s contract of employ- 
ment. 


But, as with dock labour, the war has brought about a 
decasualisation of merchant shipping labour. Seamen are 
in continuous employment through manning pool arrange- 
ments, and these have facilitated the operation of -paid 
holidays. Seamen, like dockers, have become accustomed 
to paid holidays, and will seek their retention as of right 
in the future. 

Another problem, which is national in scope, is that 
of spreading holidays throughout the summer months. 
With all wage-earners entitled to paid holidays, all wanting 
to spend their holidays away from home and with their 
families, virtually the whole population would be on the 
move. Obviously, they cannot all move and find accom- 
modation in the two summer months at present favoured 
by holiday makers. At present the vast majority take their 
leave in July or August. In the last representative pre-war 
year, 1938, over 60 per cent of all railway monthly return 
and excursion tickets were taken up in July and August, 
and at a typical northern seaside resort surveyed, 70 per 
cent of all the visitors arrived in these two months. 

From the point of view of relieving congestion on the 
railways and in holiday resorts, as well as from that of 
the well-being and comfort of holiday-makers, it seems 
essential that real efforts should be made to “ stagger” 
the holiday period. Habit and the incidence of Bank 
Holiday are among the reasons for the popularity ot 
August, which has few inherent advantages over other 
months. More relevant is the fact that school holidays 
normally fall in August, after the year’s examinations in 
July. For some time past there has been talk of “ stagger- 
ing” school holidays, but, as the Amulree Committee 
found, education authorities seemed to be waiting for 
industry to make the first move, and vice versa. 


* 


“ Staggering” can be assisted by the simple expedient 
of discriminatory tariffs—Butlin’s camps, for instance, 
charge 2} guineas up to the end of May, 3 guineas from 
September 9th onwards and 3} guineas from June 24th to 
September gth. Propaganda by railway companies to 
“travel early” can assist, and the various travel agencies, 
commercial or co-operative, can likewise encourage their 
clients or members to take their holidays earlier or later 
in the year. But the responsibility for a more even spread 
of holidays would seem primarily to lie with industry 
itself, and it must be admitted that, with very few ex- 


. ceptions, firms have been as conservative about August as 


their employees. In a district where whole factories are 
engaged in the same industry, holidays can fairly easily be 
adjusted, as in Lancashire, where each town’s Wakes 
Week prevents a wholesale exodus to Blackpool or other 
resorts, and enables continuity of production to be main- 
tained. Similarly in mining areas, whole production units 
can be closed down in rotation. Leicester has set an example 
to the rest of the country by deciding to postpone its 
Whitsun and August Bank holidays. But in towns where 
industry is diversified, no such geographical distribution is 
possible, nor can it be arranged for industries and services 
which must be maintained at something like full operational 
strength. In such cases, the only possible solution is a 
horizontal one, so that firms in the same industry, though 
not necessarily in the same area, close down, or so that 
leave is granted to employees in rotation. 

All these difficulties, however, are mainly technical and 
organisational. They do not affect the principle of holidays 
with pay, which is now by way of becoming incorporated 


-into the nation’s permanent social structure. Indeed, future 


generations may well regard holidays with pay as being 
as much of a social necessity in a civilised community, as 
the Factory Acts, regulation of hours and minimum wages 
have been regarded in the past. But if holidays with pay 
are to be enjoyed by the millions of workers who will 
become entitled to them, it is vital that the holiday trades 
should be equipped to provide them. 
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Statistical Blackout 


The Government has decided that Britain’s inland 
towns and villages need no longer hide themselves com- 
pletely from the Luftwaffe during the night ; the Luftwaffe 
no longer has the strength to seek them out, though Mr 
Herbert Morrison, somewhat oddly, still insists on the need 
for a discreet curtain. The time has now come for lifting 
also the statistical blackout, for allowing facts and figures 
to emerge from their hiding in Government Departments. 
In the earlier stages of the war there were good reasons 
for withholding from the public statistics showing the size 
and disposal of Britain’s resources. The enemy would have 
given much to know these facts and the effect upon produc- 
tion and supplies of his air raids and submarine attacks 
upon shipping. Nor did the absence of statistics about pro- 
duction, employment and trade cause serious harm to the 
war effort ; the Government disposed of the resources, and 
it had the facts. But in some instances it undoubtedly did 
harm ; if publication of the coal production figures had not 
been suspended in the earlier part of the war, Government 
policy would almost certainly have come in for criticism 
before the coal shortage became acute. But now there is 
no longer any valid reason for the maintenance of the statis- 
tical blackout, except, of course, on military movements 
and the details of war production. It will soon be possible 
to release resources from war production. Production plans 
will again have to be made by industrialists ; the public will 
again need the facts if there is to be informed discussion 


about Britain’s economic position and of the Government’s ~ 


policy. It came as a surprise to many to learn from President 
Roosevelt’s sixteenth Lend-Lease report to Congress that 
the rate of America’s cash exports this year exceeds the 
pre-war level in value, while Britain’s had fallen by more 
than 50 per cent (and by 70 per cent in volume). Unless the 
facts are made known in good time, it may also come as a 
surprise to many that accumulated savings cannot be turned 
into houses, furniture, clothing, motor-cars, and other things 
immediately after the war in the quantities demanded. 


x 


The very least that should be done now is to lift the ban 
on the publication of all statistics—such as those of gas and 
electricity companies—which was imposed for the same 
reason as the blackout ; if it is no longer necessary to shroud 
Britain in darkness during the night, there can surely be 
no justification for maintaining the ban on statistics imposed 
as part and parcel of the defence against air raids. Secondly, 
in view of the overwhelming material superiority of the 
United Nations, there is no longer any good reason for the 
continued suppression of all the statistics about foreign 
trade, production and employment. Finally, the collection 
and publication of new series contributing to knowledge 
about Britain’s economic life should be officially encouraged. 
Business and democracy cannot flourish in the dark. 


* * * 


Monetary Pacts with Continent 


Without waiting for the ratification and implementation 
of the wider scheme of monetary stabilisation agreed at 
Bretton Woods, the British Government has begun con- 
versations with a number of countries of Western Europe 
to fix rates of exchange and arrange clearing machinery to 
come into operation as soon as possible after the liberation 
of those countries. Most progress has been made in the 
joint conversations with the Dutch and Belgian Govern- 
ments, largely because the presence of their recognised 
Governments in London made preliminary negotiations with 
them possible well in advance of actual liberation. The dis- 
cussions with these two countries have, moreover, been 
facilitated by the Belgo-Dutch monetary agreement of last 
October, which allowed joint consultations to take place. 
The agreement, of which no official details have as yet been 
announced, provides for a preliminary fixing of exchange 
tates—which will probably be the rates already fixed by the 
military authorities for the conversion of Allied currencies 
in these liberated territories—and will set up machinery for 
settling payments between the franc-guilder area and the 
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sterling area. The Belgo-Dutch monetary agreement pro- 
vides that payments between the franc and guilder areas 
should not be impeded by mutual lack of their respective 
currencies. For this purpose each country provides the 
other with specified overdraft facilities on their mutual clear- 
ing accounts. The agreement was specifically stated to be 
open to other countries and to be susceptible of being 
merged into the pattern of wider stabilisation and clearing 
arrangements, such as those provided under the proposed 
International Monetary Fund. The conversations between 
these two countries and Great Britain are therefore fully in 
Keeping with that original agreement and are just as com- 
patible with the spirit of the Bretton Woods proposals as 
was the Belgo-Dutch agreement. Similar joint conversa- 
tions are proceeding between Great Britain and France and 
Norway. Their objective is to fix rates of exchange and 
provide clearing machinery to finance trade with these coun- 
tries, once the existing restrictions on such trade are lifted. 
These joint arrangements are an essential preparation to 
the resumption of normal economic relations with the Conti- 
nent of Europe. They imply no power grouping and offer 
no competitive alternative to the Monetary Fund proposals, 
though, if those proposals miscarry, the agreements with 
various European countries may provide a starting point 
from which to elaborate some other form of currency 
stabilisation and international clearing scheme. 


* * * 


Dollar Credit for Holland 


A syndicate of American banks, headed by the Chase 
National Bank, has granted a three-year credit of 
$100,000,000 at 14 per cent to the Netherlands Govern- 
ment. The credit is secured on the free assets of the bor- 
rower in the United States. The Netherlands Government 
will have the right to repay at any time during the currency 
of the loan, on giving three months’ notice. The credit is 
to be drawn upon to finance reconstruction and relief ex- 
penditure by the Dutch Government. Holland is one of the 
countries which has intimated to UNRRA that it will pay 
cash for assistance and supplies received from that organisa- 
tion. The bulk of the Dutch dollar assets have been tem- 
porarily frozen by order of the US Treasury since the 
German invasion of the Low Countries. There are probably 
good reasons why the free assets of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment should not be used for financing the import of 
urgently needed relief goods and equipment. The bank 
credit is, therefore, intended to bridge the gap until Dutch 
overseas assets are again freely available. When that moment 
arrives the utilised portions of the credit may be repaid 
or converted into an unsecured long-term loan. The posi- 
tion of the French and Belgian Governments is similar to 
that of the Netherlands. They will urgently require dollars 
in the near future, and the bulk of their assets in the US 
remain frozen. It is possible, therefore, that—the Johnson 
Act permitting—similar short-term credits will be arranged 
with US banks. It is reassuring to see the machinery of 
international capital movement getting under way again long 
before the establishment of the International Bank for Re- 
construction, and to see the initiative coming from American 
lenders. 


x * * 


US Banker on Bretton Woods 


The most implacable opposition in the United States to 
the Bretton Woods agreement comes from the bankers. It is 
a compound of many convictions, prejudices and suspicions. 
Among the more negative of these components may be 
mentioned New York’s present suspicion of Washington and 
its contempt for the American civil service personnel (the 
Monetary Fund and the Reconstruction Bank will probably 
be housed between the US Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
building in Washington) ; there is also the suspicion that 
far too many of the would-be adherents of the Fund and 
the Bank will regard their quotas as a grant in aid and 
that the resources of the Fund are:far too large to be put 
at the disposal of these less desirable members and far 
too small to be of real use to the members whom the US 
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bankers would really be prepared to help (among these 
Great Britain finds an honoured place). The more positive 
and constructive objections to the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments have recently been stated by Mr Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, chairman of the Chase National Bank. His case, 
to which almost all American bankers subscribe, may be 
summarised in his observation that “credit extension is 
not a substitute for the adoption of appropriate commercial 
policies.” In other words, Mr Aldrich regards the Monetary 
Fund scheme as mere “ deficit plugging ” and as an excuse 
absolving all member countries from taking any painful 
measures to restore equilibrium to disordered balances of 
international payments. The bankers’ recipe for ensuring 
balance and soundness in domestic finance is a familiar one: 


balanced budgets, absence of inflation, funding of floating 
debts, interest rates unpegged, price and rationing controls 
removed and free competitive forces restored. 
The restoration of a true gold standard—and, perhaps, of 
10 million unemployed—fits admirably into this setting of 
domestic “ soundness.” 


* 


Mr Aldrich, however, gave the anti-Bretton Woods case 
a constructive form in his recent speech. He made the 
familiar point that the Bretton Woods schemes were 
meaningless separated from the context of commercial agree- 
ments in which they would be called upon to operate. But 
instead of using this argument as a reason for the sole 
objective of brushing the schemes aside, he went on to 
suggest that an immediate start should be made with the 
task of negotiating commercial agreements. In the first 
place, he proposed that the United States, the United 
Kingdom and other members of the British Commonwealth 
should enter into immediate conversations on such problems 
as trade barriers, Imperial Preference, export subsidies, bulk 
purchasing and regional currency arrangements. The US 
delegation to this conference should, he suggested, include 
leaders of both parties in Congress so that the decisions 
reached would be assured of Congressional support. If 
agreement on these basic questions were reached, Mr 
Aldrich was confident that the necessary financial assis- 
tance would be forthcoming to ensure stabilisation of the 
pound-dollar rate and to cover any temporary deficits in 
the balance of payments between the dollar and sterling 
areas. Once such agreement was achieved, other countries 
and their currencies could be drawn into the scheme and 
from the experience of such international co-operation there 
would emerge an international institution whose capital 
resources need not exceed $500 million, 

to extend short-term seasonal stabilisation loans to central 

banks ; advise nations on monetary and credit problems ; 

collect and distribute pertinent statistics and make: research 
studies. 

There is a certain element of realistic common sense in 
some of the American bankers’ objections to the Bretton 
Woods schemes. Their suspicion of the motives of some 
of the would-be participants is founded on hard-earned 
experience and should not be altogether ignored. Their 
objection to using the resources of the proposed Fund as 
mere “ deficit plugging ” would be valid if there were any 
intention of so using them. But it is distorting both the 
letter of the agreements and the intentions of their creators 
to regard the proposed Fund and Bank as mere inter- 
national guarantors and underwriters of disordered balances 
of payments. 


* * 


Campaign Against Cartels 


On September 8th President Roosevelt fired the opening 
shot in a campaign against private international cartels. In a 
letter addressed to Mr Cordell Hull, US Secretary of State, 
he called for the “ eradication of these weapons of economic 
warfare ” after the defeat of the Nazi armies. His call to 
action was underlined on September 11th by Mr Sims 
Carter, Assistant Chief to the Economic Warfare Section of 
the Department of Justice, who informed a Senate Committee 
that the principal German industrial combines are planning 
a resumption of their activities from bases in Argentina. 
Next day international cartels were attacked on different 
grounds by Mr Wendell Berge, Assistant US Attorney- 
General ; in his view monopoly and cartel control would 
lead to another depression that might well assume “ cata- 
clysmic proportions.” The remedy is twofold. First, as 
President Roosevelt pointed out in his letter to Mr Cordell 
Hull, the United Nations must collaborate in eliminating 
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restrictions on international trade to ensure the conditions 
of free expansion ; as he emphasised in his sixteenth Lend- 
Lease report to Congress, economic policies must be devised 
that will enable America’s customers to pay for their pur- 
chases. Secondly, since the conclusion of trade agreements 
is the function of governments, private treaties between 
combines should be prohibited, except with the permission 
of the governments concerned and after the full disclosure 
of their terms gnd a careful scrutiny of their implications. 


x * * 


Fuel and Food in France 


British official missions have gone to France to investi- 
gate the state of French industry, to assess the extent to 
which industrial life can be restored to normal, and the 
help that will be needed for industrial rehabilitation. For- 
tunately, the Germans have not been able to carry their 
“scorched earth” policy very far in France. The coal mines 
in the North have not suffered. The miners managed to 
keep them intact. This promises to alleviate the fuel crisis 
next winter. France’s domestic coal output has been raised 
slightly above the pre-war level—at an annual rate of 42-44 
million tons. Similarly, the output of hydro-electric energy 
has increased. Before the war, the annual fuel deficit was 
met by imports of 20 to 22 million tons of coal, mainly from 
this country. The present fuel deficit cannot yet be assessed 
with any degree of precision ; but, on the face of it, it ought 
to be less than before the war. The most recent indices of 
industrial activity in France showed an over-all reduction in 
output by more than 50 per cent in comparison with 1938. 
Consequently, the demand for coal must also have dimin- 
ished. Unless there is a rapid expansion of industrial activity 
(which is not likely), France may perhaps be able to cover 
its most essential fuel needs—though hardly adequately— 
from its domestic output. The one uncertain point is the 
condition of the power-stations after Allied bombardment 
and German destruction. However, in the coming months 
inadequate transport may create a critical situation. Dis- 
tribution, too, may be the real problem on the food front. 
Reports of this year’s harvest continue to be optimistic; 
and French official spokesmen have stressed the fact that 
the Allied armies, unlike the German occupation forces, do 
not live on the land. Recently, the American military authori- 
ties prohibited any private trading between American sol- 
diers and French civilians. Thus, French food resources 
have been reserved for the French people. The task is now 
to distribute them equitably between the various parts of 
the country and between the various sections of the people. 


* * * 


Zinc Refining 


When Germany occupied Belgium in the spring of 1940 
the Allies were faced with a serious shortage of zinc, one 
of the most important munition metals. The shortage arose, 
not from any deficiency of ores, but from the fact that, next 
to the United States, Belgium was the leading zinc smelting 
country, producing up to 250,000 metric tons of zinc metal 
a year. To overcome the shortage, smelting capacity was 
rapidly increased elsewhere, especially in the United States. 
According to the third annual report of the Truman Com- 
mittee in America, the annual capacity of primary zinc 


refineries in the United States totalled 1,063,000 short tons - 


(of 2,000 Ib.) early this year, an increase of about 300,000 
tons—equivalent to the whole of Belgium’s capacity—over 
the capacity available in 1940, which was then estimated by 
the US Bureau of Mines at 754,000 short tons. The exist- 
ence of these new refining facilities on the other side of the 
Atlantic does not necessarily constitute a threat to the future 
of the Belgian zinc-smelting industry, whose plant, 
apparently, has not suffered serious damage. Wages in Bel- 
gium are lower than in the United States; Belgium has 4 
large number of skilled zinc refinery workers (skill plays 2 
particularly important part in zinc smelting), and it offers 
a good market for the zinc refinery by-products, especially 
the vast quantities of sulphuric acid. There are, however, 
two factors which may hinder the re-establishment of the 
Belgian zinc-refining industry on the pre-war scale. First, 
the majority of the new United States refining facilities ar¢ 
adjusted to the production of high-grade zinc, which was 
scarce before the war and for which there is a good market. 
Secondly, the United States is already negotiating with 
the owners of foreign zinc mines long-term contracts for the 
supply of large tonnages of zinc ore. As a number of of¢- 
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producing countries also have smelting facilities, and since 
the “free” ore supplies of the world are comparatively 
small, the regular diversion of substantial tonnages to the 
United States might diminish the ore available to the Bel- 
gian smelters. A final assessment of the position is not 
possible at this stage—much will depend on the course of 
demand and of prices—but the dislocation of the zinc- 
smelting industry has been much greater in this war than in 
the last, and may well have permanent effects on the 
distribution of refining capacity. 


* * * 


Reconversion of Industry 


It is to be hoped that the Government will soon 
announce its plans for the reconversion of industry to a 
peacetime basis. It may have been waiting for Parliament to 
re-assemble, for the White Paper on demobilisation to 
appear, or for an announcement of the Quebec decisions 
which would clarify the extent of Britain’s manpower and 
production commitments in the Far Eastern theatre. But a 
sudden ending of the European war may find industry ill- 
prepared, and the process of reconversion may well be as 
painful as was the original conversion of industry to war 
needs. Industry is waiting for a lead from the Government, 
and a great deal of uncertainty exists in people’s minds 
generally. Reports of the emergence of productive capacity 
surplus to war production have been increasing. It is in- 
evitable at this stage that there should be pockets of 
unemployment, with the closing down of production units 
and the suspension or cancellation of particular war con- 
tracts. Overall, there is still said to be labour shortage, 
as the continued needs of the army for manpower have to 
be met. But the process of absorption of released labour is 
slow, and especially difficult when factories are closed down 


in areas where labour is immobile, and factory space and 


equipment is not becoming available for new production at 
a sufficiently rapid rate. The strike of fourteen thousand 
employees at Austin’s motor works was symptomatic of the 
prevailing state of confusion and unrest. The dispute arose 
because the men were put on to production of a 10 horse- 
power car, which the firm had been producing in 1939, 
and which they assumed was for peace and not war needs. 
The strikers claimed that the management offered pre-war 


prices and times. The management denied that cars were 


being produced to meet civilian demand after the war and 
stated that no new elements in payment had been intro- 
duced. On Wednesday the men decided to return to work, 
subject to negotiations being resumed. This episode is an 
example of one of the difficulties of reconversion. 


* x * 


Transitional Costs 


_ _ The question of how far the liquid resources of British 
industry will suffice to cover the cost of reconversion 
from a war to a peace-time basis has for long been under 
consideration, but without any definite answer being forth- 
coming. Company balance-sheets show a remarkable growth 
in gross floating assets and, in most cases, a very substantial 
tise in the net figure. But, so long as published accounts 
are prepared on a variety of bases and are as generally un- 
informative as at present, they are not a reliable source of 
information. With this fact in mind, the Engineering In- 
dustries Association is sending out to its members a 
questionnaire on post-war transitional costs and the assets 
available to meet them. In addition to estimated costs, 
members are asked to state their share capital, capital actu- 
ally employed for purposes of Ministry of Supply costing, 
length of time required for reconversion, the number of 
employees at June 30, 1944, and the number required for 
full peace-time production. Transitional costs are to be 
listed under fifteen headings, excluding capital expendi- 
ture. The material includes a classified statement of liquid 
assets available to meet the outlays. If this somewhat 
lengthy questionnaire is answered by a substantial pro- 
Portion of EIA’s large membership, it should give a valu- 
able indication of the position in engineering firms of 
Medium size which will be of value in assessing the posi- 
tion. It is hoped that EIA will publish the block figures, 
although it expresses only the intention of using them in 
Making representations to Government Departments and 
a a guide to bankers and industry. The same hope must 

expressed in connection with a companion questionnaire 
designed to elicit EPT liabilities and to relate them to 
capital and turnover. 
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Five Points for Cotton 


It may be doubted whether the Cotton Board Com- 
mittee extracted any great satisfaction from their con- 
ference with Mr Dalton in Manchester on Tuesday. Mr 
Dalton suggested five lines of policy: further amalgama- 
tions, particularly in spinning ; overhaul of the merchandis- 
ing section; mechanical modernisation; simplification of the 
wage structure ; and double-shift working. There is here the 
basis of a plan for expansion of output at least in terms of 
money and possibly of material handled. The most impor- 


‘tant of all these recommendations may be mechanical 


modernisation, and it is to be hoped that the report of the 
recent Cotton Mission to the USA on this matter will be 
published without delay. The extent of modernisation and 
the character of the new plant will affect the policy with 
regard to amalgamation and simplification of the wage struc- 
ture, and it will also necessitate double-shift working if 
the full advantages are to be secured. On the crucial point 
of minimum prices the President of the Board of Trade 
was careful to point out that, for a time at least, the Govern- 
ment was more likely to be concerned with fixing maximum 
prices. But, while he was firm in rejecting the minima, he 
forecast a considerable period of controlled prices, followed 
by the coming into operation of the Reorganisation Act of 
1939. That Act was the outcome of some very hard work 
and many adjustments. At the time it was thought to be a 
substantial improvement on most of the original suggestions. 
Mr Dalton said that the present Government would be 
prepared to consider modifications of the Act if the industry 
could at the same time submit evidence that effective action 
had been taken on the lines suggested by his five points. 
Unfortunately, the Act is already rather restrictive, and, if 
the amendments suggested are on the lines of limiting out- 
put to keep up prices, they will not be in keeping with the 
objectives of full employment coupled with a high standard 
of living. The establishment of a prosperous cotton industry 
is dependent, mainly, upon the installation of first-class 
equipment working full time with first-class designers and 
backed by a merchandising side capable of finding markets 
for new products incorporating a large amount of experience 
and imagination. ° 


* 


The immediate problem with which the cotton industry 
is confronted, in common with others, is the resumption 
of normal production and trading. To this end Sir Ray- 
mond Streat’s new committee is now discussing the pro- 
cedure for reopening the mills which were closed by the 
concentration scheme. Owners of the 180 or so idle mills 
want a high order of priority when labour is released from 
munition factories. Some of them believe they can restart 
their mills in a few days if they are given sufficient labour ; 
under the scheme, the mills have been kept in running 
order. Raw cotton supplies, too, are fairly plentiful, although 
imports lately have been small. With the actual and im- 
pending release of workers, time is short, and it is hoped 
that the findings of the committee will soon be available. 


* * * 


Building Labour and Progress 


Whatever measures are decided upon for the speedy 
alleviation of the post-war housing famine, and whatever 
steps are taken to augment the building labour force, it is 
clear that the fulfilment of the housing programme must 
depend in large measure on the cooperation of the organised 
building workers. The conference of the Amalgamated 
Union of Building Trade Workers, the union catering for 
bricklayers, masons and building quarrymen, which met 
this week in Morecambe, has thus a national as well as a 
purely industrial significance. Building is the classic example 
of an industry where the trade unions, by clinging to craft 
traditions, can impede progress and where insistence on 
union demarcations prevents flexibility of labour. Mr 
Richard Coppock, secretary of the National Federation - of 
Building Trade Operatives, is the chief protagonist of what 
might be called conservatism in building methods ; he has 
on more than one occasion attacked the introduction of 
pre-fabrication and claimed that building workers could 
produce enough houses by normal methods. One resolution 
on the agenda of the Morecambe conference expresses strong 
opposition to prefabrication.; another contends that to “ use 
many kinds of substitute materials . . . will undermine the 


principles of our industry and also the standard of building.” 
But the union’s president, Mr H. J. Adams, has denied that 
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building workers were opposed to new methods or to pre- 
fabrication. In his presidential speech, he said: 

We building craftsmen are often held to scorn because of 
the supposed obduracy with which we cling to our craft 
ideas. Yet we can prove that we have never opposed change— 
even to the detriment of our interests—where such is really 
in line with progress. . . . I make this statement in reply 
to many who think they see in us wilful opponents to im- 
proved methods of building. We are all for progress. . . 
We are not opposed, for example, to prefabrication. A good 
many parts of buildings were prefabricated long ago. But we 
are opposed to anything which will cause deterioration or 
shoddiness in building. 

Mr Adams also made an appeal for the removal of trade 
barriers, in order to facilitate the inter-availability of building 
labour, and urged the amalgamation of all building workers 
into a single union. If his view represents the majority 
opinion among bricklayers, and builders as a whole can 
accept the principle of inter-availability of building labour, 
they will be making a solid contribution to the solution of the 
housing problem. 


* x 


Valuation for Prospectus 


The Chartered Surveyors’ Institution is to be con- 
gratulated upon laying before the Cohen Committee some 
interesting suggestions with regard to the valuation of pro- 
perties for prospectus purposes. The proposals cover only 
realty and fixed assets and they are advanced in reply to a 
suggestion that valuers, like directors and promoters, should 
have a direct civil liability to subscribers in respect of state- 
ments quoted in a prospectus. The actual suggestions are 
' that, to secure independence, valuers for prospectus should 
be appointed by, and report to, the Board of Trade and that 
they should make two valuations, the first on a “going 
concern” basis and the second for any alternative use. In 
the course of the oral evidence it transpired that the former 
valuation, while affected by the goodwill element, must in 
no circumstances exceed the cost of replacement, so far as 
realty and fixed plant are concerned. The “ alternative use ” 
value would depart more or less from this figure according 
to the specificity of the properties in question. Shops and 
fittings might be valued at the same figure for both pur- 
poses, buildings in a remote district might be valueless for 
any purpose, except that for which they were erected in 
that spot. Provided that the Board of Trade, with the assist- 
ance of the heads of the groups concerned, can provide 
independent and skilled valuers, these two figures would 
be of substantial assistance to reaching a decision as whether 
or not to invest in the company concerned. Some members 
of the Cohen Committee seemed, however, to have serious 
doubts whether they are just what is required. Insofar 
as these doubts arose from a belief that shareholders are 
incapable of making use of any figures presented to them, 
they can be written off. That will always be true of some 
prospective subscribers and even of some of their advisers, 
but the judgment of the investor and the value of the 
advice is likely to improve rapidly with every increase in 
the amount and accuracy of the information provided. 


* * * 


Replacement Cost Basis 


There is, however, a further objection to the particular 
valuations suggested in that the concept of “ going concern ” 
value, as presented by the representatives of the CSI, is 
somewhat lacking in definition. If the valuation is written 
into a statement of assets and liabilities—and the value of 
movable plant, tools and net liquid assets is fair—any excess 
in the purchase price over the sum of these items is plainly 
attributable to goodwill. But it is somewhat anomalous that 
the valuer should write down his figure because past results 
have been “ bad,” without disclosing by how much he has 
depreciated the figure on that account, and that he should 
not write it up if they have been “good.” It seems that 
there should be a third valuation, namely, replacement 
cost. The difference between that and the “ alternative use ” 
value is then a true measure of specificity, while the differ- 
ence between replacement cost and the “going concern” 
figure would be a measure of the valuer’s opinion on past 
results, but only if those results were discouraging. If they 
were good the item of goodwill would be the measure of the 
extent to which the management, not the valuer, expected 
results to exceed whatever was considered a proper return 
on replacement cost. It cannot be pretended that even these 
three valuations approach perfection, but they do at least 
provide fairly definite indications on a number of points. 
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The need for some such scheme is emphasised by the fact 
that the CSI and, it would seem, the other groups involved, 
regard many of the prospectus valuations given in the past 
as worse than useless. Their evidence is a plea for both 
more and more reliable information and it is a measure of 
their altruism in the matter that they insist that the Board 
of Trade must be free to roam over the whole field of 
expert opinion, inside and outside their institutions, to find 
the valuer who is best capable of doing any particular job. 


x x x 


Staveley and Sheepbridge 


This year the accounts of the Staveley and Sheepbridge 
coal and iron companies, both for the twelvemonth to June 
30th, show more contrast than is usual. Staveley has secured 
an increase in net trading profit from £780,429 to £829,122, 
the best since 1941, while dividends from subsidiaries at 
£200,000 odd are the highest, since the figure was first 
disclosed in 1939. Further, a considerable proportion of the 
total increase is retained, the amount earned for ordinary 
being up from £273,211 to £299,405, representing 10.7 per 
cent, compared with 8.1 per cent, both tax free. In the 
circumstances, the increase in tax-free dividend from 6} 
to 7 per cent, the best since 1939-1940, seems fully justified. 
In addition to £50,000 from earnings, the reserve is strength- 
ened by £12,600 received from the Coal Commission as 
compensation for loss of royalties. The Sheepbridge figure 
is virtually unchanged at £212,444 against £212,909. Earn- 
ings and dividends on the ordinary capital are again 10.8 
and 8 per cent respectively, both free of tax. Presumably, 
the difference is due to the fact that Staveley has a rather 
wider interest outside coal and iron. The statement of the 
chairman, Mr David Neville Turner, shows that the previous 
year’s expansion has continued in the pig iron, coke, 
engineering and electric power sections while the chemical 


‘plants also show larger output for 1943-44. Against this, 


the demand for cast iron pipes continues poor while these 
is a fresh decline in the demand for salt and a fall in that 
for iron ore which looks like proving temporary. There is no 
Sheepbridge statement, but the report refers to general full 
emlpoyment of resources. A year ago the best increases were 
in the demand for pig iron and ore. The only light on the 
coal position is Mr Turner’s statement that higher mining 
wages have not resulted in any improvement in absenteeism. 


x * x 


Lower Iranian Profits 


It may be recalled that the disclosed earnings of 
Anglo-Iranian Oil for 1942 were more than doubled at 
£12,418,000 odd, after providing £1,000,000 for contin- 
gencies and deferred repairs, and that the retained profit 
rose from £3,292,315 to £7,790,282. The preliminary state- 
ment of results for 1943 shows a fall in this figure to 
£5,639,122, despite the fact that gross profit is reported to 
have risen. It was made plain in the 1942 report that the 
rige in retained profits owed a great deal to EPT deficiencies 
accumulated since 1939, and it was possible to infer from 
the chairman’s statement that future profits would not be 
above the EPT standard, and the accumulations had been 
exhausted. The fall in the retained figure is, however, felt 
to be unexpectedly severe. The company’s statement says 
that it is due entirely to EPT, and this is doubtless the case 
as against the 1942 figure. But the net profits, after tax, 
other than tax on dividends, and before providing extra 
depreciation, were over £6,000,000 and almost £7,500,000 
respectively in the years 1936 and 1937. It seems certain 
that these figures are not comparable, and it is known that 
the later ones are after deduction of royalties of undis- 
closed amount. What is not clear is how this affects the 
EPT position, and it is probable that the discrepancy 15 
explained by depreciation provisions. There can be no 
justification for reasons of security in withholding the 
EPT standard, and the proprietors are entitled to know 
what in fact earnings amount to. The shares fell on the 
announcement to 5H, at which the yield is some £3 8s. 34. 
per cent less tax on the dividend, maintained at 20 per 
cent. 


x * * 


Wages in Agriculture 


The agricultural workers’ claim for a national minimum 
wage of £4 108. a week is now being considered by the 
Central Agricultural Wages Board, and the union has circu- 
lated the statement on which their case is based. Their 

(Continued on page 428) 
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A. C. COSSOR, LIMITED 
INCREASED TURNOVER 


The sixth ordinary general meeting of 
A. C. Cossor, Limited, was held, on the 
2oth instant, in London. 

Mr T. A. Macauley (the chairman), who 
presided, said that the company had made 
still further progress during the year 1943- 

Their turnover for the year had ex- 
ceeded that of the previous year by over 
20 per cent. The results of their operating 
subsidiary company, Sterling Cables, 
Limited, had been equally satisfactory, 
and the directors had decided, as a matter 
of prudence, to leave that company’s profits 
untouched and available for future develop- 
ments. The directors recommended the 
same dividend on the ordinary shares as in 
the previous year, namely, Io per cent., free 
of income-tax, for the year, which was 
equivalent to .20 per cent. gross. 


FINANCIAL STRUCTURE STRENGTHENED 


It was part of their policy to strengthen 
the financial structure of the company from 
year to year, and, in pursuance of that 
policy, the position of the group as a whole 
had been improved during the year by 
approximately £125,000. ‘They had re- 
duced the book value of their goodwill to 
the round figure of £200,000. 

As to their subsidiary, Sterling Cables, 
Limited, it was the hope and expectation ot 
the directors that before they met again 
they would have re-arranged their interests 
in that company and its subsidiary com- 
pany, Lancashire Cables, Limited, on terms 
which should result in a very substantial 
benefit to A. C. Cossor, Limited. The 
existing financial restrictions and other con- 
siderations prevented him from giving any 
further particulars. 

Touching upon the company’s future 
prospects, their post-war programme of 
manufacture and commercial development 
had already reached a very advanced stage. 
The intensive research work they had been 
bound to carry out for war-time national 
needs had more than compensated them 
for the prolonged interruption of their 
normal activities. They looked forward, 
therefore, to a release from all war-time 
Testrictions in order that they might be left 
free to pursue the work for which they 
were so well equipped. 


GOVERNMENT RESTRICTION 
AND CONTROL 


It had become fashionable for chairmen 
of public companies to decry all forms of 
Government restriction and control. In 
order that he should prove no exception, 
he would like to say that the directors of 
Cossors viewed with some considerable 
apprehension any suggestion that the pre- 
sent multifarious forms of control should 
be perpetuated. He confessed that some of 
those restrictions might well be necessary 
im time of war, but he trembled to con- 
template what might happen to their indus- 
tes if bureaucratic control were given a 
free hand. Like most people he was in 
favour of a well-ordered state of society, 
but he suggested for the serious considera- 
ton of social reformers and planners that 

€ importance of finding the means 
whereby their reforms could be carried out 
could not be too greatly emphasised. 

It seemed to him that unless industry in 
general, and the younger industries in par- 
ticular, were to be encouraged to attain 
the highest degree of efficiency without 
Political interference, then their export 
markets would of a certainty be in great 
danger. If that should happen, he hesitated 
to guess from where the money for social 

e€mes was to come. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had indicated an intention 
to encourage scientific research and general 
evelopment in the post-war years and to 
an undertaking such as theirs that was 
indeed both timely and important. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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TELEPHONE RENTALS, LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 
PROFIT AND DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 
MR FRED T. JACKSON ON POST-WAR PROSPECTS 


‘The fifteenth annual general meeting of 


Telephone Rentals, Limited, was held, on 
the 18th instant, at the registered oifice, 
Hollingsworth Works, Martell Road, West 
Dulwich, London, S.E. 

Mr Fred. T. Jackson (chairman and 
joint managing director) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr G. H. Field) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—I take 
it that as the accounts and directors’ 
report for the year ended May 31st last 
were circulated to all shareholders some 
days ago, you will wish to follow your 
usual custom and take them as read. 
(Agreed.) I will therefore proceed forth- 
with to discuss the figures with you, com- 
mencing with the profit and loss account. 

The dividends from the subsidiary com- 
panies were the same as those for the pre- 
ceding year—namely, £136,600—while the 
miscellaneous items of income by way of 
interest and dividends on sundry invest- 
ments show a slight increase at £10,205. 
This gives a total income for the year of 
£146,805, as compared with £145,698 for 
the year to May 31, 1943. 

Turning to the expenses side of the profit 
and loss account, it will be seen that there 
is an increase in the general, office and 
administrative expenses as compared with 
the preceding year ; but, on the other hand, 
there is a material saving in the charge 
for interest on overdraft facilities provided 
by our bankers. You may remember that 
last year’s accounts showed a reduction in 
this charge when compared with the year 
to May, 1942, and, as I have stated, the 
accounts now.under review show a further 
substantial diminution in- this charge. As 
you will see later, at May 31, 1944, we 
had no overdraft at all. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The result for the year is a net profit, 
before charging taxation, of £138,851, 
which shows a’ slight increase over the 
previous year’s profit of £137,756. 

The profit and loss appropriation account 
shows on the credit side the profit for the 
year, to which I have already referred, of 
£138,851, added to which there is the 
balance brought forward from the previous 
year of £32,811. In addition, we have 
now written back to the credit of this 
account the reserve which was created in 
previous years’ accounts against losses 
incurred by the subsidiary companies, 
which, although not a legal liability of the 
parent company, your directors thought 
should be covered by a reserve created in 
our books. I am happy to be able to state 
that the companies in question have now 
made profits which are more than sufficient 
to wipe out the past losses covered by the 
reserves referred to above, and we may hope 
that in the future these particular subsidiary 
companies will also be in the position of 
paying dividends to the parent company. 
In the meantime the reserve which was 
charged against past profits, amounting to 
£7,650, has now been written back. This 
gives a total available to the credit of our 
profit and loss appropriation account of 
£179,312. Against this total national taxa- 
tion falls to be charged in the sum of 
£99,695, after deducting the E.P.T. re- 
covered from certain of the subsidiary 
companies. 


10 PER CENT DIVIDEND 


We have again transferred £5,000 to the 
general reserve account and have paid the 
usual interim dividend of 4 per cent., less 
income-tax. It is now proposed to pay a 
final dividend at the usual rate of 6 per 
cent., less income-tax, which wiJl absorb 


a net figure of £25,080, the odd amount 
being due to the passing on to the share- 
holders of some £1,080 in respect of 
Dominion income-tax relief. This leaves a 
balance of £33,537 to be carried forward 
to next year, as compared with a carry- 
forward of £31,811 at May, 1943. 

We have set out in the print the capital 
reserve account in the usual way, and this 
shows that the only variation compared 
with Jast year is the debiting of a small 
net loss on the sale of investments amount- 
ing to £14. ‘We have not, however, thought 
it necessary this year to print in detail the 
general reserve account, as the only varia- 
tion thereto is the transfer of the £5,000 
from the profit and loss account which I 
have already mentioned. 

The subsidiary companies’ development 
reserve account has also been omitted from 
the print for the simple reason that there 
have been no transactions relating to this 
account during the year under. review. 


BALANCE SHEET CHANGES 


If you will now turn to the balance- 
sheet and look first of all at the assets on 
the right-hand side, it will be seen that the 
investments in subsidiary companies remain 
unchanged, and that there has been a re- 
duction in the amounts due from the sub- 
sidiary companies. 

There has also been a slight reduction 
in our miscellaneous investments, but it will 
be noted that the British shareholdings, 
although only standing at a cost figure of 
£83,411, had, on May 31st, a market value 
of £97,932. 

The sundry debtors do not call for com- 
ment, but, as regards the last item, it will 
be observed that we now have a substantial 
balance at the bank in London, whereas a 
year ago we had a bank overdraft of over 
£51,000. On the other hand, it will be 
seen, if one Jooks at the other side of the 
balance-sheet, that certain of our current 
liabilities stand at somewhat higher figures 
than a year ago. 

Dealing now with the left-hand side of 
the balance-sheet, the share capital, of 
course, remains unaltered. 

I have already dealt with the capital 
reserve account and the general reserve, 
which Jatter has gone up by the £5,000 
allocated thereto in respect of the year 
under review. The subsidiary companies’ 
development reserve, as I have stated, 
remains unaltered. 

The profit and loss appropriation account 
balance has already been dealt with, while 
the current liabilities are analysed under 
their appropriate headings, so that you can 
see how they are made up. 

From the statement made under Section 
126 of the Companies Act, 1929, which is 
printed at the foot of the accounts, you 
will see that all the British subsidiary com- 
panies traded at a profit during 1943, while 
as regards the foreign subsidiary companies 
we have, of course, no available records 
as to the position. 


SERVICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


I am glad to be in a position to report 
that once more your company has had a 
very successful year in all branches of its 
activities, and I feel that we have every 
right to congratulate ourselves on the results 
when we take into consideration the great 
difficulties which have had to be overcome, 
such as shortage of materia] and labour. — 

A very satisfactory feature of the busi- 
ness we have done during the year under 
review is that it has come to us unsought, 
which is indicative that our goodwill—if I 
may call it so—is something of which we 
may well be proud. It is something that 
has been achieved by ungrudging service 
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to our subscribers over many past years. 
_ No doubt many of you will have seen 
in the National Press the commencement 
of a series of advertisements designed to 
keep our factory services in the mind of 
the public for after the war when we shall 
be able, once more, to direct our energies 
towards the further expansion of our 
business. 

During the past 18 months we have also 
taken the opportunity of examining the 
whole of our organisation with the object 
of improving it, making it more efficient 
and sufficiently elastic in all sections to cope 
with the expansion we intend to secure in 
the post-war period. This work is of very 
great importance for another reason. We 
have more than 300 employees in the 
Forces, and when the war is over we wish 
to re-absorb them as soon as they are 
demobilised if they desire to come back to 
us. I am confident we shall be able to 
expand and do this. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


I should like here to pay very great 
tribute not only to our full-time employees, 
but also to our part-time employees, of 
whom we have a very large number, for 
the keenness and the energy they have 
displayed in doing their respective jobs, It 
has really been most heartening that all 
these employees should have thrown them- 
selves so wholeheartedly into making their 
individual work a success. It is a particular 
pleasure to my colleague, Mr W. S. Philcox, 
and myself to be in the position to pay 
this tribute to head office employees 
especially, for they have been carrying on 
their work in a very unpleasant part of 
Southern England. 

We find it very encouraging to know 
that the various factory services we have 
to offer are in great demand. There is no 
doubt that when this war is over and busi- 
ness has settled down to its peace-time 
activities your company will be very fully 
employed. 

The services we provide are indispensable 
to the national war effort, but in addition 
our War Savings Association has also made 
its contribution. The total savings to date 
amount to £39,196 I5s. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and a final dividend of 


(Continued from page 426) 
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6 per cent., less tax at the rate of 9s. 6.6d. 
in the £, making ro per cent. for the year, 
was declared. 

The retiring director (Mr Chas. H. Jack- 
son) was re-elected, and Messrs Chas, W. 
Rooke Lane and Co. having been re- 
appointed auditors, a hearty vote of thanks 
to the chairman, directors and the staff 
concluded the proceedings. 


CEMENTATION COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER BUSY YEAR 


The 24th annual general meeting of this 
company was held, on the 14th instant, in 
London. 

Mr H. Clayton, MBE, ACA (the chair- 
man) in the course of his speech, said: 
Once more we have had a really busy year, 
and, while the trading profits do not quite 
equal those of last year, I am sure you will 
agree that they are very good. 

After all charges, we are left with a 
balance of £18,881 as against £18,500 last 
year, and, after allowing for the dividends, 
there is a sum of £2,175 left to increase 
the carry-forward. 

The scope of the company’s business has 
definitely been greatly widened during these 
war years, and this should be of great 
benefit to the company in the future. As 
to this future, it would seem that there 
must be many years ahead of us when 
capital expenditure will be absolutely neces- 
sary, and so we can reasonably hope that 
we shall have far more opportunities of 
work than for very many years in the past. 
These war years in which we have in- 
creased turnovers and profits so much must 
have shown you what it is possible for the 
company to do when work of this nature 
particularly suited to it is available. 

The Cementation Company (Africa) have 
shown improved results this year, and hav- 
ing a good deal of work in hand, we can 
be quite optimistic of their results for some 
considerable time. 

We have had some news about the 
French company, which since the occupa- 
tion of Northern Africa has carried out 
considerable work there in the development 
of colliery sites, harbour work, boring and 
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reservoir repairs, so that it still seems to 
be a live concern and we can expect its 
rehabilitation. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


LISBON ELECTRIC 
TRAMWAYS, LIMITED 


LARGE INCREASE OF PASSENGERS 


The 46th ordinary general meeting of 
Lisbon Electric Tramways, Limited, will be 
held, on the 27th instant, at 4 London Wall 
Buildings, London. — 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of Mr A. N. Rye, MIEE (the 
chairman), which was circulated with the 
report: The outstanding feature of the 
year’s operations has been the maintenance 
of a full and uninterrupted service to the 
public of Lisbon; this has only been 
achieved by the great efforts of all con- 
cerned, and is a fact of which we may 
justly be proud. Those methods of trans- 
port which depend on oil and petrol have 
been severely restricted, and it is coal 
which has saved Lisbon from what might 
have been a disaster. 

To give you some idea of the extent to 
which the Lisbon public have been de- 
pendent on our service, I may mention that 
during 1943 we carried 196 million pas- 
sengers, and I leave you to imagine the 
plight of Lisbon if we had been compelled 
to suspend our service. The fact that we 
carried 24 million more passengers in 1943 
than in 1942 is some indication of the 
service we rendered to those members of 
the Lisbon public who formerly depended 
on oil and petrol for their transport. So 
large an increase in traffic would normally 
have resulted in an increase of profit, but 
in fact the reverse is the case, for while the 
revenue has increased by £146,978, the 
expenditure has risen by £159,884. The 
wages bill, for instance, has increased by 
£65,000 over 1942, nearly all of this is due 
to increased rates of pay, which I mentioned 
in my last review. 

The board recommends the payment of 
the final dividend. of 2} per cent. net, which 
will make 5 per cent. net for the year, 
being the same as the dividend paid last 
year. 


main contention is that agricultural workers, in spite of their 
admitted importance in the national effort, are underpaid 
in relation to workers in much less essential industries. 
The present agricultural wages minimum is £3 5s. a week, 
though many farmers pay more than the minimum rate. 
The £3 minimum was introduced at the end of December, 
1941, and an additional 5s. was awarded by the Board last 
year, in response to the union’s claim for £1 a week increase. 
The agricultural worker’s minimum is lower than the mini- 
mum in many Trade Board industries—in baking, for in- 
stance, Trade Board rates vary from 73s. to 93s. a week, 
according to area; in paper bag manufacture, from 76s. 
to 85s. a week ; in toy-making, from 73s. to 83s. a week. 
General labourers in the chemical industry receive a mini- 
mum of £4 5s. 7d. a week; unskilled labourers employed 
by local authorities have had their minima increased. In 
agriculture itself, unskilled workers engaged in agricultural 
machinery depots, are paid £3 19s. 4d. Another argument 
advanced by the union is the increasing cost of living and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s decision to allow the index 
to rise. Socially, the farmworkers have a strong case. The 
argument that living costs are less in the country than the 
towns is frequently advanced. But, in practice, apart from 
rents, which are far lower in the country, the disparities 
have been progressively diminishing, and if the much-needed 
improvements in rural living standards are brought into 
effect, the gap between farm workers and industrial workers 
will be further narrowed. Whether or no agriculture can 
pay its workers wages more in line with those in industry 
depends, of course, on their productivity. 


Company Result 


Great Universal Stores.— 


Years ended March 31, 
1942 1943 1944 


£ £ 
722,648 820,436 


45,894 51,419 
1,168 977 
4,098 4,500 

49,695 78,637 


Consolidated Figures— £ 

Trading Profitt 685,602 
37,501 
8,049 
3,708 
48,419 


Depreciation 
War damage 


Debenture Int. and S.F.t 
Taxationt 395,214 439,424 504,738 
Preference dividends 30,591 31,509 36,614 
Profits applicable to outside holdings 486 801 1,973 


G.U.S. Ordinary Tax-free— 

139,634 
100,000 
14-0 
10 


141,578 
110,000 
14°2 
ll 


150,059 
100,000 
15-0 
10 





General Reserve sa cas 
Carry Forwards 72,378 122,437 154,015 


agg nner 
——————————————— 


1,027,765 1,056,308 —‘1,187,093 
1,035,817 1,199,598 —-1,377,840 

220,191 427,195 1,514,150 
1,662,120 1,494,684 * 343,356 


Liquid assets (gross) 3,037,186 3,899,548 4,198,872 


+ After deducting interest, other than interest en debentures amounting to 
£69,318 for 1943-44. 


t All payments are net of tax, except debenture interest in respect of 1943-44. 

* After deducting £811,385, balance of purchase price of Jays and Campbells. 
The assets of this company are not consolidated, and no credit has been taken for 
any profits earned. 

In view of the reduction in liquid resources the company 'S 
seeking power to double the authorised ordinary capital of 
£1,000,000. No immediate issue is contemplated, but the creation 
appears to increase borrowing powers from £2,000,000 10 
£3,000,000. The price of the ordinary stock units of 5s. } 
23s. 6d., giving a yield of £2 7s. 7d. per cent free of tax. 


Consolidated Figures— 
Goodwill 

Fixed assets (net) 
Subsidiaries (net) 
Liquid assets (net) 
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INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchange : London 


‘‘ FINANCIAL NEwS”’ INDICES 








Total Security Indices Yield 
Bargains Corres, |___ 
1944 in SE Day 
List 1943 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
shares* Int.t Consols Shares 
| | Poa? 
Sept. 14... 5,322 5,260 108-7 | 134-5 | 3°15 3-86 
— Se 4,957 5,550 } 109-1 | 134-5 3°15 3°85 
9» aes 6,300 7,124 109 -2 134-5 3-15 3-85 
" q9.:' | 4/866 6201 109-0 134-6 3-15 3-86 
— Bs | 4,593 | 6,194 109-3 134 -6 3:15 3-84 
; | 





-* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 116-9 
(Aug. 9) ; lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23) ; 
lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 











New York 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) 
1944 

Aug. Sept. Sept. 

x 30 6 13. 

Low High : ; z 
Mar. July 1944 1944 1944 

15 12 
37 Industrials ........ 95-1 (a)| 108-4 105-0 102-1 101-4 
INNS a x b.sece ss 88-9 (a)| 106-8 101-6 97-8 97-1 
OD Utilities. ....02ccc00. 85-0 92-8 (c) 92-8 91-4 90-9 
ED 55s cc cvcaee 93-6 (a)| 105-7 103-0 100-3 | 99 -6 
AY, Wied [G7 -..2----. 4-84 (b)| 4-43 4-60 4°77 4-79 
+ Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (b) May 3. (c) August 30. 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 
1944 Average | Transactions 1944 Average | Transactions 

Set. 7... 122 -6 1,478,000 Sept. ll... 123-0 572,000 
a, ek a 122 -2 629,000 i - ae 123-6 547,000 
» Qe--- | 1223 276,000* » 13... | 193-5 880,000 


1944: High, 131-8 (July 14). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
September 23, 1944 Capital versions Money 
£ £ 
To Shareholders only ...............0-05 2,586,798 2,586,798 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 430. 
Inc} uding Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
f £ 
oa Gack ganna cmda nue wy aes Asuras 1,135,350,432 1,117,969,908 
RAE Ee EARS RNAS eee ee ee 1,297,376,688 1,277,748,615 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
; Brit. Emp. Foreign : 
Year U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ £ £ f £ 
1944.... 1,115,567,253 2,147,721 254,934 1,112,806,770 2,332,789 2,830,349 
1943.... 1,274,524,095 2,585,843 638,617 1,266,735,022 2,127,701 8,885,892 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to Sept. 13, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Utility Wool Cloth Prices—The Board of Trade has had 
under consideration an application from the makers-up of heavy 
outerwear for an increase in the ceiling prices for utility garments 
in consequence of increases in their costs. After consultation 
with the Treasury, it has been decided that no increase shall 
be made in these ceiling prices, but that instead the price of 
utility wool cloth shall be reduced enough to offset on the 
average the increased costs of making up. The reduction of cloth 
Prices will involve no depreciation of the quality of the cloth, 
but will be made possible by the payment of a rebate from 
Public funds to the cloth manufacturers and merchants. The 
scheme will apply to all specifications of utility wool cloth other 
than interlining canvas, which may be used for the manufacture 
of outerwear whether for men, women or children ; it will also 
apply to cotton cloths such as fustians and gaberdines which are 
used for the same purposes. It will not extend to cloths used 
for underwear, shirtings or overalls. The scheme for wool cloths 


will be administered on behalf of the Board of Trade by the 
Wool Control. 


Sugar for Bees.—In view of the weather difficulties this 
season, the Ministry of Food has decided to increase the allow- 
ance of sugar to bee-keepers by 5 lb. per colony during the 
Period up to May 31, 1945. This 5 lb. may be taken either 
as an addition to the 10 lb. winter allowance or as an addition 
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to the 5 lb. spring allowance already announced, at the option 
of the bee-keeper. 


Conversion Factors——The British Standards Institution has 
produced a valuable handbook, Conversion Factors and Tables 
(B.S. 350, 1944, 3s. 6d.), containing sections on basic tables of 
units of weights and measures, standard conversion factors, 
conversion factors and multiples, and numerous conversion 
tables. The layout of the handbook is clear and precise. 


Producer-gas Scheme Ends.—The Minister of War Transport 
has reviewed the producer-gas scheme, and in the light of the 
improved war situation has decided that the scheme can now 
be closed down. Operators of goods or passenger vehicles who 
so desire may, therefore. revert to liquid fuel operation. 


“The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended September 20th. The com- 
plete index (1935 =- 100) was 158.63; crops 135.6; and raw 
materials 185.5. 


THE *“* ECONOMIST "” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 














(1927=100) 

Mar. | Aug. | Sept. Aug. Sept. 

|e | = tl 29, | 12, 

| 1937 | 1939 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 
Cereals and Meat .......... 93-0 66-9 | 110-2 | 105-5 | 106-0 
Other Foods .............. 70-4 61-1 | 107-5 | 107-3 | 107-3 
cnc cex ccs 14-2 54 92-7 | 103-7 | 103-9 
arenes a 113-2 95-4 | 135-9 | 145-5 | 145-5 
Miscellaneous.............- 87-0 17-6 . 126-8 128 -8 128-9 
Complete Index............ 87-2 | 70-3 | 114-4 | 117-6 | 117-7 
WI vo ccveccencecns 119-9 90-8 | 157-4 | 161-8 | 162-0 

| 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET .—The September window dressing 
has begun to affect the money market this week. The banks, 
moreover, have had to find £100,000,000 for T.D.R. payments, 
a figure which went against effective maturities of about 
£57,000,000. Supplies of credit in the short-loan market have, 
in consequence, been far from abundant, but though there has 
been no cheap nfoney at under 1 per cent., the necessity to apply 
for help to the special buyer of bills has been avoided. Treasury 
bill maturities and issues remain evenly*balanced at £110,000,000 
a week, but the market expects the issue of bills by tender to 
increase next month, following the precedent set in each of the 
last two years. Bills issued in October mature early in the new 
year, when the banks will be making heavy tax payments, and 
it has been the policy of the authorities to give the banks an 
opportunity of accumulating substantial amounts of these 
convenient maturities. The Bank return shows an increase of 
£5,673,000 in bankers’ deposits, which is approximately offset 
by a fall of £5,794,000 in Other accounts. The other changes 
are of insignificant proportions. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
September 14th and September 21st :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
1g-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14,%. Day-to-day 
money, 1-1}%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit 
at call, 4%; at notice, 2%. 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between September 14th and September, 21stj(Figures in brackets are 
par of exchange). 


United States. $ (4-862) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-024-033. Canada 

(4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-22) 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 1973-2004. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7 :58-62. 
Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4 -02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64% cr. (buying); mail trans- 
fers 83-56y4. Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 

Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between September 14th 
and September 21st. 

Egyot. Piastres (974) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17}§-18y4d. 
Belgian Congo. Francs 1763-3. China. National $3-34%. Iran. Ri. 128-130. 


Special Accounts are in torce for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 
account: 16-23 pesos. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
































New York Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
on 13 14 15 16 18 19 20 

Cables :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents Cents 
London....... 4024§ 4023§ | 4024§ | 4024§ | 4024§ | 4024§ 4024§ 
Montreal...... | 88-750 | 88-00 89-125 | 89-250 | 89 -250 | 89-375 | 89-625 
ZarICHT «0.00 23-50 23-50 23 -50 23 -50 23 -50 23-50 + 23-50 
Buenos Aires.. | 25-04* | 24-98" | 24-95* | 24-95" | 24-85* | 24-85* | 24-85* 
Rio de Janeiro. 5-15 5-15 5-15 5-15 5-15 5-15 5°15 
Lisbon... 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 
Barcelona..... 9-25 9°25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 
Stockholm 23°85 | 23°85 | 23°85 23-85 | 23°85 | 23-85 | 23-85 


* Official Buying Rate 29-78. + Free Rate. § Bid. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Sept. 16, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £43,056,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £102,831,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £370,000. 
Thus, -including sinking fund allocations 
£6,774,165, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £1,486,321,000 against £1,499,243,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Exchequer 


Receipts into the 
(£ thousands) 


Esti- 


‘ a | 
Revenue mate, — | — | Week | Week 
1944-45 bi) dae | ended | ended 
Sept. | Sept. | Pt- Sept. 
18, | 16, | 194 | 1944 
1943 | 1944 | 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE 


Income Tax. . . .}1300000} 332,150) 379,931} 8,126] 10,133 


Sur-tax........ 80,000} 11,425) 9,860 510 549 
Estate, etc., 

_ Duties. ...... 100,000) 46,057 51,562 1,990} 1,785 
Stamps... ...... 19,000} 6,820) 5,858 200) ... 
oe norte 500,000 12,047| 14,666 497| 1,438 


214,536] 221,354) 9,503) 10,622 
1,000 208 120) ... oe 


Other Inld. Rev. 











Total Inld. Rev.}2000000} 623,243] 683,351] 20,826] 24,527 











Customs....... 564,900} 248,941) 262,251) 9,516) 13,559 
Moucier........5 472,900) 207,500) 219,600} 3,100] 2,900 
Total Customs & 

Excise....... 1037800) 456,441) 481,851! 12,616) 16,459 
Motor Duties. . .| 27,000} 3,711; 3,909} 102 
P.O. (Net Re- 

OS 5650-6 ses — . 
WirelessLicences} 4,850} 1,260} 1,290 
Crown Lands... 800) 450 450 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans| 7,350} 1,993} 2,401 28 46 


Miscell. Receipts} 24,000} 37,712) 39,066} 261) 2,024 


Total Ord. Rev./3101800}1124810]1212318) 33,834) 43,056 




















SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370} 50,100} 53,150} 1,700} 2,000 


Pees na ween 3214170|1174910)1265468) 35,534} 45,056 











j Issues out of the 

| Exchequer to meet 

| | payments 

| (£ thousands) 
Esti- 

| mate, | April 

\1944-45) 1 

| to 

| Sept. 


Expenditure April Week | Week 
1 |ended | ended 
ba | Sept. | Sept. 
| Sept. | 18, | 16, 


18, 16, | 
| 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 








ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt .. .| 420,000] 182,931) 211,345 
Payments to N. 
9,000} 3,012 


Ireland...... 
7,000) 3,275 


OtherCons. Fund 

Services ..... 
Total.......... 436,000} 189,218] 218,294] 2,046] 2,481 
Sepply Services. |5501399|2428264|2473572) 93,300]100350 


| ee 5937399]2617482|2691865) 95,346)102831 


2,040) 2,474 
3,594 
3,355 6 7 




















SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.} 112,370} 50,100} 53,150} 1,700} 2,000 


Oaeed.........<ac 6049769|2667582|2745015| 97,046|104831 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under “Total Supply Services”) instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from ordinary revenue. 

After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£61,202 to £2,644,991, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 


£61,245,608 to £21,065 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


re 200 
Overseas Trade Guarantees..................: 5 
EO RN RNG 056555 sa0nnssranennteraases 967 

1,172 


NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 
Land Settlement Acts................ccce0e8. 10 


FLOATING DEBT 

















(£ millions) 
Ways and 
“Sr ons Trea- 
: Advances sury | Total 
Date |- De- Float- 
Bank | Posits) ing 
‘ by | Debt 
Ten- T Public} of Banks 
der P | Depts. | Eng- 
land 
{ 
1943 | 
Sept. 18 {1170-0 Not available 
1944 
June 17 |1340-0 | a 
» 24 (1360-0 le 
July 1 35/36 -0 437-8 | 29-5 | 1351-0| 5354-2 
» 8 11400-0 Not available 
» 15 {1420-0 i te 
» 22 |1430-0 o* 
», 29 11430 -0) 2138 -9 | 483-9 | 1-2 | 2418-0 | 5472 0 
Aug. 5 |1430-0 Not available 
» 12 |1430-0 = ase 
» 19 11430 -0; ms 
» 26 |1430-0, 2199-0; 390-9 | ... | 1478-5 | 5498 -4 
Sept. 2 {1430-0 ! Not available 
” 9 11430 -0 j ” ” 
>, 16 {1430 9) aan 
' ‘ 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| Per 
Amount | Average | Cent 
Date of Rate /Allotted 
Teader will of Allot- iz 
Appli ment in. 
Offered or Allotted Rate 
% 
1943 s. d. 
~, S 90-0 | 183-6 | 90-0} 19 11-10 41 
June 16 | 110-0} 197-5; 110-0} 20 0-49 40 
» 23 | 110-0 | 199-5 | 110-0 | 19 11-93 35 
» 30 | 110-0 | 203-6 | 110-0 | 20 0-57 41 
July 7 | 110-0} 197-4) 110-0 | 20 0-89 45 
» 14 | 110-0 | 199-7} 110-0 | 20 0-54 41 
» 21 | 110-0 | 204-2 | 110-0 | 20 0-26 36 
» 28 | 110-0 | 214-2] 110-0 | 20 0-46 33 
Aug. 4 | 110-0 | 217-1! 110-0 | 20 0-11 30 
» 11 | 110-0 | 208-9 | 110-0} 20 0-51 36 
» 18 | 110-0 | 200-9 | 110-0 | 20 0-83 42 
» 25 | 110-0 | 202-9} 110-0 | 20 2-84 34 
Sept. 1 | 110-0 | 222-5 | 110-0 | 20 2-45 30 
» 8 | 110-0 | 217-7 | 110-0} 20 2-81 35 
» 15 | 110-0 | 220-4} 110-0 | 20 2-47 31 


On Sept. 15th applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to 
be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
Friday and Saturday of following week were accepted 
as to about 31 per cent. of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full: £110 millions of 
Treasury Bills are being offered on Sept. 22. For the 
week ending Sept. 23 the banks will be asked for Treasury 
deposits to the maximum amount of £100 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 
24% 
3% 3% 
Week > ‘nd War 
N.S.C. Defence | Savings 

ended Bonds 
Bonds Bonds 1952-54 

July 11 6,472 2,556 7,123 8,833 

» 18 7,002 2,628 6,211 8,074 

» 25 7,691 2,450 10,143 9,727 

Aug. 1 6,974 2,185 4,729 6,593 

» 3,687 1,426 12,484 5,481 

» 15 5,801 1,670 2,368 10,841 

» 22 §,315 1,404 2,272 4,689 
» 29 5,229 1,339 . 3,628 3,332 . 

Sept. 5 5,421 1,419 4,260 6,587 

» 4,022 1,483 4,228 | . 13,178 
» Res pes 5,621 4,809 

Totals 
to date}1,221,620* | 753,795* |1,745,804t§| 709,844¢§ 
* 251 weeks. t 194 weeks. t 55 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Sept. 19th amounted to a total value of £69,317,330. 
Up to Aug. 26th principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £174,870,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 23$d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44 cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
_ per per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 
errr ee 68 9 126 «8 
>. ED wanansneese 68 10 12% 14 
— eer peauee 68 8 127 8 
is ER he esenneee 65 4 124 10 
— ee 66 0O 124 «8 
- ie stséhknenne 64 4 122 (0 
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BANK OF ENGLAND T= 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1944 — 
ice 
‘ Y d 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT ed 
High 7 
[ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,109 } 
In Circln. . . .1150,481,332 | Other Govt. 112 
In Bankg. De- Securities . . .1188,265,094 1 
partment.... 49,760,386 | Other Secs... . 705,352 102% 
Silver Coin ... 14,454 104 
SS 107 
Amt. of Fid. 97 
Issue ......+ 1200,000,00) fF = 1014 
Gold Coin and ] 
Bullion = (at 115 
168s. per oz. 1024 
5 Sacer 241,713 102 4 
- termes 101 
1200,241,718 1200,241,718 - 
1013 
ry 
1 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 1 
£ c 98 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 } Govt. Secs. ... 192,067,764 102 
PS 56s ease 3,501,136 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 11,484,303 | Discounts & 103 
~ a Advances... —2,790,76¢ 10 
Securities.... 14,814,864 112§ 
Other Deps. : <a 
Bankers..... 176,058,532 17,605,632 1084 
Other Acts... 55,775,572 | Notes........ 49,760,386 98: 
—_—_——_—-| Gold & Silver 1 
231,834,104] Coin........ 1,938,761 1 
261,372,543 261,372,543 3 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- set 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 604 
$ 
16 
Price 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS : Yow 1 
jan. 1 to 
(£ millions) High | 
on es 41 
1943 1944 14 
1 | . 584 
Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept $ 
22 6 13 | 20 62: 
: \ ! 122 
| 62; 
Issue Dept. : | 4 
Notes in circulation. .... 980 -7/1149 -8]1150 -6/1150-5 
Notes in banking depart- 1 
DE a skseccueuns@se 19-5} 50-5) 49-6) 49:8 
Government debt and a0 
securities*........... 999 -2)1199 -4)1199 -3)1199 5 
Other securities........ 0-7 0:5) 0-7} O07 89/9 
Silver Coin............ 0-0} 0-0) 0 0! 0-0 i 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0-2) 0-2) 0-2) 02 31 
TPR, w69.0515.55 502059 168 -00}168 -00)168 -00|168 -00 £4 
Deposits : ; 24 
PD ah ey asnossan eee 7-2 9-3} 135-2) 115 36/6 | | 
PARTIE 5 65:00 0 o.0:509 04 164-4 171-8} 170-4) 176-0 8/6 || 
ER ES Knhous <easciks 53-1) 58-9} 61-6) 55% 6l/- | | 
BE cus cticasens cane 224-7) 240-0) 245-2) 2435 12% 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | 63/9 | | 
Government........... 203 -8} 187 -6| 193-8) 192-1 /- | | 
Discounts, etc.......... 0:9) 4-0) 2-8 2% 96/9 | § 
Ss oth osieeha ce eeee 16-9} 14-4) 15-2) 14% 6 
A eee s 221 -6| 206-0} 211-8) 209-7 19/— |: 
Banking depart. res. ..... 21-3} 52-0) 51-4) 517 497 é 
% % % % 17% 
a 9-4] 21-6) 20-97) 212 a ! 
* Government debt is  £11,015,100; capita 29 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,150 millioa itt 
to £1,200 million on August 2, 1944. l 
123/91 
3 
1 
uf 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 1 
104 
& thousands a | : 
a . 250 ‘ 
Week Aggregate 230 ‘ 
Ended from Jan. 1 to tay a 
| is | 
Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
18, 16, 18, 16, we ¢ 
1943 1944 1943 1944 /6 | ¢ 
— Fe 
l (a) Tate 
Working days:—| 6 6 220 | 219 (h) Al 
Birmingham..... 1,127 1,080 | 85,509 65,336 a 
Bradford........ 2,320 2,249 | 71,649 | 66,867 OVE 
ae 548 615 | 24,335 | 23,940 
cn ssasinse ee 469 482 | 21,704 | 22,121 eaten 
BRB. 0 0'0 0490400 564 669 | 41,719 | 42,764 
Leicester........ 689 739 | 31,152 | 29,869 
Liverpool ....... 3,507 4,364 | 166,456 | 188,619 13 
Manchester. ..... 2,673 2,363 | 370,697 | 122,850 
Newcastle....... 1,507 1,383 | 56,977 | 63,280 
Nottingham ..... 396 333 | 17,043 | 15,189 
Sheffield ........ 723 476 | 35,411 | 34,547 
Southampton.... 96 132 4,863 5,810 
12 Towns ....... 14,619 | 14,885 | 927,515 | 681,192 
7,130 | 261,389 | 272,070 














* Sept. 11, 1943, and Sept. 9, 1944. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is = made for net interest accrued, one for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
































































































































































Prices, Year 1944 i a | 
Year 1943 Ii Jan. 1toSept.19|| _ Name of Security - = .| o- Jan..1 toSept. | Dividends || Name of Security | | 
jan. 1 toSept. 19}, : : 19, Bis. weer | 29, 19, 19, 
High | Low || High | Low 1944 1944 1944 || High | Low (a) (b) (c) | 1944 1944 | 1944 
British Funds cS a | % % || Iron, Coal and Steel |; £ s. d. 
5,109 718 19% oft 'Consols 24% ET TT la 7 719 3 3 3/1) 55/6 | 48/6 | 7 6b|Babcock & Wilcox £1...|} 51/- 49/6 489 
112; 1 ll 1 Consols Ve ane 1957). 110 3.12 6t|] 57/103) 47/78 || 11} 6 ||Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1 55/- 53/6 512 9 
5,094 1 100 100 Conv. 2% 1 943-45...... 1 10 0 100§ 119 6t]| 31/3 | 24/6 the +6% 6 ||Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.|! 29/- 27/6 | 312 6F 
15,35 102% | 100 102% | 101 v. 24% 1944-49..... 10lgxd| 102 | 2 1 6101/3 | 90/6 a| 15 b\\Cory (Wm.) f1......... 96/3 | 95/- |4 4 0 
14,454 104 102 1 1 mv. 3% 1948-53...... 103 103} 2 4 O |} 29/1 | 25/43 3 ¢; 8 ¢|\Dorman Long Ord. £1...|| 27/9 26/6 |6 0 0 
— 107 103 1053 103 Conv. 34% (after -- 104xd | 104 3 7 4t{| 42/3 | 33/- 4a 6 6 \iGuest Keen &c. Ord. fl. 38/6 37/9 |5 6 0 
WT* 95 Te 96, \Funding % 1956-61. 97 963 214 6 || 33/9 | 29/3 || Tka| 15 b oe Ord. 10/-..... 30/9 | 29/3 |713 9 
10,009 1013 99 101, 100 |Funding 23% 1952-57...|| 101 101 213 6 |} 57/- | 48/3 || t23a| +4} 6 Staveley Coal Ord. £1...|| 54/- §2/- | 213 9f 
1 99 101 Funding 3% 1959-69... .|| 101 100} 219 6} 58/9 | 52/4 |) 12¢c ” : Stewarts and Lloyds £1. .|| 55/— 53/- | 414 0 
115 112 114 112 |Funding 4% 1960-90. . 113} 114° 219 24) 47/- | 34/3 | 8b a |\Swan, Hunter Ord. {1...|| 41/6 40/9 Siz 9 
1023 100 101 100 Nat. Def. 3% 1904-58. 101 tout |214 6 13/2} 9/32 10 ¢ 124 ¢ || Thomas (Richard) Ord. 6/8); 12/9 13/- |6 8 0 
41,718 ae Oot os = A oe —— ay 2 fae iolt 101 29 - 30) _ a a My 6 e United Steel Ord. £1.. 25/- | 24/6 |610 6 
—— 10 ar Bonds } 2 7 a Vickers Ord. cacao 18/6 18/6 5 8 0 
41,718 101 100 ~=—‘||War Bonds 2 4 1952-54)! 100} 1003 | 2 8 6 Textiles ; : 
101 99§ 101 97 Savings Bds. 3 %, 1955-65); 100 100 3 0 0 || 12/73} 9/6 Nil c | Nil ¢ ||Bleachers Association £1. || 12/6 12/6 Nil 
1014 | 100 100. Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70), 992 99 |3 0 3/1] 25/6 | 20/6 Nilc 4 ¢||Bradford Dyers Ord. £1.|) 23/6 23/6 |} 3 8 0 
115 «|. :112 113: 111 |\Victory Bonds 4%...... 111} 112 219 OQdj| 32/6 | 26/14 Nile¢| Nilc ||British Celanese Ord. 10/-|| 29/9 28/- Nil 
103 1 102% io2h \War Loan 3% 1955-59. .|} 102 101 217 10 || 55/- } 44/3 33a 5 b{\Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1...|) 52/3 49/- 3ll 3 
106 1 104 102§ |'War Loan 34% (aft. 1952) 104% 1048 | 3 7 1f|| 60/7% | 51/6 5 6 ~ Courtaulds Ord. £1..... | 58/- 55/- | 214 6 
( 98 932 94 93% |\Local Loans 3%........ 934 3 4 2 (|| 26/6 20/9 Sic Fine Cotton Spinners {1.|| 25/3 24/9 |3 4 6 
167,764 102 101 101g | 101 = ||Austria 3% 1933-53... 101 101 217 6]| 4/4] 3/4% 5 b 2 Hoyle (Joshua) 2/-..... 4/2} 4/2| 311 3 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 40/- | 33/9 Tc Ws Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1..|| 38/74 | 37/6 | 4 0 0 
= = pen 10a —— 5% 504 1946. ° = = : 18 ot 83/3 | 72/6 20 c}| 17 Patons & Baldwins {1...|| 80/- 15/- | 413 3 
‘90,766 ew jan bo oe 8 Electrical Manufactg. 
4 Nii 112§ | 110 112 110 Nigeria 5% 1950-60..... 110 110 2 15 10 }113/6 | 99/- 5 a| 15 b/|iCallenders Cable, &c. t 111/3 | 105/- | 316 0 
1 £ 
a | Corporation Stocks 34/- | 26/9 73@| 15 6||\Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-..|| 32/— | 32/- | 310 0 
505,632 1084 105¢ 1088 104% —o 5% 1946-56 7” > 415 33 99/- | 88/44 |} 7c} 17% c |General Electric Ord. £1. 93/6 | 91/9 | 316 0 
7160, 386 ay Sea Gas and Electricit 
_ 13} 99 10} 99 a 13% 1954-64. ..|) 100 100 3 0 0} 45/3 | 39/6 3a 5 6\\County of London fl... 44/- 44/6 | 312 0 
933,61 #2 104 || 106g | 104 x 3%% 1957-62.|| 106 105 | 219 0 || 23/74 | 18/1} } 2b) 2ha|\iGas Light & Coke Ord. £1) 22/3 | 23/6 |4 5 9 
ete Forel n ‘Son 35/9 | 32/6 446 2 @ ||North-East Electric . 35/- 35/- |4 0 0 
372,545 Fe cet = » entree ah 34% eae ae 90} > : } 3 41/9 | 39/6 5$5 3a —— Power at. z 41/6 41/-xd| 4 2 9 
razil 5% Fun A e otor and Aircra' t 
omniis- 36 28 28 20} |,Chile 6% (1929)........ 283 27% |6 1 Of|| 34/- | 24/4 || 10 c| 10 c|lAustin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... 31/- | 28/9 | 115 0 
its. 604 49 57 44 \Chinese 5% 1913.......|} 53 573 Nil 28/103) 22/3 Itc 1% ¢ ||Birmingham S.A. {1.. 25/9 24/6 |6 2 0 
91} 88 94 90% | Portuguese 3%.........|| 904 903 3 6 4) 15/6 | 12/103 6 b 4 a |\Bristol aes lo/- . 14/1} 14/- |7 2 0 
16 56 || 75s | 634 | Spanish 4%............ 15 75 | 5 6 0 || 41/3 | 32/3 6 c| 6 c|lFord Motors Ord. £1....|| 38/9 | 35/3 |3 8 0 
| | 19/43 | 16/9 1736; 15 a||Hawker ee 18/3 17/14 |9 8 3 
= . : n 82/9 | 75/- @| 12} ||Lucas (Joseph) Or 1. 80/- 78/9 |316 0 
a a 1844 Last two = — = 47/— | 40/4 || t10 a@| +7% 5 ||Morris Motors 5/- | 45/- | 42/- | 2 1 6t 
Jan. 1to Sept. 19 Dividends Name of Security 29° 18 . 9 112/6 | 98/9 c| 20 ¢ pena a fl. 110/- | 103/9 317 0 
— ’ ’ ’ Pp n 
High | Low {a) b) f 4 . 7. -— 6 c ae Cunard Ord. .... en, | ays a1/- |514 0 
— ailways s c ¢ ||Furness, Wit rd. £1. .|| 26/- 25/- 416 0 
41 34 Nil Nil bs aeuteaan 3% C Stk. PE. 423 41 | Nil 43/6 | 33/9 6b 2 a||P. & O. Def. £.£1 an ia 42/6 33) 420 
145 10§ Nile} Nilc||B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.|| 123 12 Nil 26/3 | 22/- 6 ¢ 6 ¢|/Royal Mail Lines Ord. él 24/3 23/- |5 4 0 
- 46 t2c 2¢|\San Paulo Ord. Stk. ....|} 48 48 4 3 41] 26/6 17/3 5 ¢ 5 ¢/||Union Castle Ord. £1.. 24/3 22/6 |4 8 0 
i a Nil Nil ||U.Havana5%Cum. Pf.Stki 8 7? Nil Tea and Rubber | | 
20 $ $14 Nile} 2 c¢||Can. Pacific Com. $25...|| $15} $15 3 6 8 || 22/3 | 14/6 2 ¢| Nile ||Anglo-Dutch of Java £1.|| 20/3 21/3 | Nil 
62 56} 246| 2 a|iGreat Western Ord. Stk..|| 58 564 | 719 31] 41/- | 35/- 2a| Tho Jokai (Assam) Tea £1...|| 41/- | 40/- |5 0 0 
irr te: 122 ll a 2% 6 \|G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.'| 117} 115} | 4 6 7 3/1 | 1/103 6 b| Nile ndon Asiatic Rbr. 2/-. 2/10$| 2/104 Nil 
62; 5 26 2 @|\L.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref...j| 574 57 7 0 4), 27/3 | 17/6 Nil¢| Nilc||Rubber Plitns. Trust £1..|| 25/- 25/3 Nil 
, 4 29 23 23 ¢ ||L.M.S. Ord. Stock ...... 303 29 |8 9 6 || 38/9 | 27/1} Nile} Nilc||United Sua Betong {1.. |) 36/- 36/6 Nil 
611505 564 26 2 a@||L.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923. . 584 57 7 0 4 Oil | 
1 644 26 1} |\London Transport ‘C’ Stk. 71 67 417 0 ||125/7$ |108/9 5 @| 15 6|/Anglo-Iranian Ord. £1 ..|| 122/6 | 122/6 | 3 5.0 
6| 49:8 23 ats 2 c|\Southern Def. Stock . 244 244 8 411 ph ni/ioh 2$@{ 10 6|/Burmah Oil Ord. {1 . 86/10$) 90/73 | 215 0 
72 2$b| 2a ||Southern 5% Pref. Ord. .|| 75} 73k | 616 1 || 89/44 | 71/10$|] t2ha {242 Shell Transport Ord. {1..|| 85/74 | 84/44 | 1 3 9t 
5 1199 : 19/9 | 80/ ih " A a’ yA Ve 88/ 81/6 102/6 | 80/- 5a a Leaseholds £1..'| 97/6 96/3 |3 2 6 
> @ ||Alexanders — 40 0 scellaneous 
0} 0-0 8H 345 24 a ||Bank of Australasia £5 .. 7 7% | 4 1 6 (|| 18/9 | 14/9 74@| 10 b||Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-..|| 18/-xd| 18/- | 417 0 
2) 02 381 365 6 @ 6 6)|Bank of England Stock..|} 3804 3804 3 3 314| 70/6 | 62/- 24a 1} 6 ||Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1)| 68/6 66/- a 2 xe 
0168-0) Be fe | £3 74¢| (g) ||Bank of Montreal $10...|) £48 £48 | 3 1 9h|| 71/9 | 56/103|) 10 ¢} 10 ¢|/Barker (John) Ord. £1...|| 66/3 | 68/9 | 218 0 
24 6 ¢ 6 c)}|Bank of New S. Wales £20) 234 24 4 0 Oh Sas ayat 24 ¢| 30 ¢||Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/- 56/6 55/3 | 214 6 
2 us 36/6 | 28/- 4 b| 3 a||Bank of New Zealand £1)| 35/6 34/- |3 6 Oh 46/9 3 @| 7 6|/British Aluminium {1...|| 49/6 48/- |4 3 0 
4| 176-0 81/6 | 76/6 7 6| 7 a||Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1 ...|| 79/- | I7/- |312 6 138/4 105/- || t10 c] 10% c¢||Brit.-Amer. Tobacco 1. 118/9 | 117/6 | 116 9f 
6| 55° 6l/- | 53/6 335 3 a4 Reodians (D.C.&0.)*A’ fi 59/6 58/- |2 40 19/- 8 b 8 @||British Oxygen Ord. 87/6 86/—- | 314 3 
2\ 243-3 124 235 23 @ ||Chartered of India £5 123 11; |2 4 0 71k 4c 4 c\|\Cable & Wir. Hdg. Si 834 81 418 9 
| 63/9 | 59/44 || 6 6| 6 a|iLioyds‘A’ £5 {1 paid...|| 63/- | 62/6 | 316 6 ||160/- |137/6 1736| 12$a ||Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 . 157/6 | 152/6 | 318 6 
8} 192-1  9/- | 8473 7% 5| 7 a||\Martins Bank f1...... ..|| 88/- | 85/- | 310 6 || 50/9 39/4 8 c| 8 ¢|\Dunlop Rubber Ord. {1 .|| 47/6 | 45/6 | 310 0 
8} 28 96/9 | 89/- 8 6b 8 a/||Midland £1, iy -.|| 92/6 91/- |310 0] 37/3 | 27/ 6 c; 8 c|\Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- ..}| 34/9 33/6 |2 7 6 
2} 148 6 5 b| 5 a|i|Nat. Dis. £2}, fully paid) 6: ' 68 | 4 0 O}{ 23/3 | 15/9 6 c| 6 ¢|\Gaumont British 10/-...!| 23/- 22/3 | 214 0 
8} 209-7 BH 19/- | 147- 7% d the Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pai 75/6  71/- |318 0 || 39/9 | 32/9 | 134 l2ta Gestetner er (D .) 5) 5 Sa 36/- | 35/- | 311 3 
4 517 9 497 1475 =} «=8$5| 8$a||Royal Bank of Scotland.|| 475 480 | 31010 || 93/9 | 75/- 1%465| 2bal/H i 92/6 | 91/3 |2 4 0 
% 17 16; 5 a| 9 b|/Stan.ofS.Africa£20,£5pd.)) 174 178 | 4 0 Of] 40/9 | 37/6 5 3a a eesheltienstenbtna 38/9 37/9xd| 4 4 6 
97} 21:2 62/6 | 54/ 645 32 ||Union Discount {1...... 62/6 61/6 |3 5 0 8} 12 || t10 b ‘Tt @ || Imperial Tobacco Ord. A 1k 7 2 4 Of 
ee 95/- | 89/- 9 6| 9 a|\Westminster £4, £1 paid.|| 92/- 91/6 }319 0 |] $45 $358 || $2.00 c | $2.00 ¢ Sotconationsh Nickel n.p.|| $41} $39} | 5 1ll 
; Insurance 42/103; 35/- 5 ¢ 5 c||Lever & Unilever Ord. fi 40/3 42/3 |2 7 6 
capita 29 263 40 a} 50 b||Alliance £1, salty, aid...|] 284 27k | 4 0 0 || 72/1 | 61/9 10 ¢| 10 c}London Brick Ord. £1...|| 67/6 66/3 |3 0 0 
50 millioa 1s 1 4/6a| 6/-b ||Atlas £5, £1} paid...... 144 14. | 315 0|| 70/9 | 52/6 || 15 @| 20 b|\\Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-.|| 69/- | 65/- | 213 9 
1 8 15 @| 17¢ 5 |\Commercial om fh 6 9% 98 | 3.11 3 \}106/10$) 95/74 124 b 7} a ||Murex {1 Ord. ......... 98/9 96/3 |4 3 0 
123/9 |103/ 16 a| 16 b Gen. Acedt. £1, 12/6 pa. 120/- | 115/- | 3 9 6 || 40/- | 27/08 | 10 c| 15 c|\Odeon Theatres 5/- . 36/103} 37/6 | 2 0 0 
3 27 10/-a@| 10/- 6 ||Lon. & Lancs. £5, ia |} 31 303 | 3 5 O]| 42/3 | 32/3 23a 7% 6 ||Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/- 38/6 37/- | 214 0 
1 13 +20 6| $17}a||Pearl £1, fully paid..... 15 143 | 210 9t]| 75/103] 66/9 | 10 5| 3$a||Tate and Lyle Ord. £1...|| 73/- | 69/6 | 318 0 
1m | 1 6/-a| 6/-6||Pheenix £1, full ly, pai 16§ 153 | 316 0 || 46/3 | 35/- || 10 ¢| 10 ¢||Triplex Safety Glass 10/-| 43/9 | 42/- |2 7 6 
INGS 27 21 toe? 04c |t59- +. iPrudential £1 ‘A’....... 26 25 2 6 Ot||101/9 | 91/4} | 10 6; 10 a ||Tube Investments Ord. £1} 96/3 92/6 | 4 6 6 
1 1l_a@| 19 06/|/Royal Exchange {1.. 10 9 3 2 0 |] 86/3 | 77/- 836 3a ||\Turner & Newall Ord. £1)| 82/- 80/- |3 2 6 
10 8 3/34 3/3 6 ||Royal £1, 12/6 paid.....|) 103 9 | 3 0 Of] 40/3 | 29/6 |; Ta\(k)15 b|\United Molasses Ord. 6/8|| 39/- 36/6 | 411 0 
4 | 2295 i. ‘ pinvestment Trusts | on . 70/5} | 55/9 30 10 a ——* 5/- 68/- 66/- | 3 0 0 
s a ture Oc! 230 469 ines 
250 | 224 4a 7 6||Investment Trst. Def. Stk.|| 249% 249k | 4 8 2 || 64/44 | 55/73 35 6] 32 a ||AshantiGoldfields Prd.4/-/| 63/- 62/- |4 6 6 
rregate 230 2063 32a 7 i ic 2264 228% 47 6 oot ee = $ oe De Bers (Dety it £1..|) 65/- 60/74 | 420 
an. 1 to reweries, &c. a |} rs (Def.) £2}..... 17 16g |10 12 0 
J - 165/- || ¢15 &| +5 a@ '|Bass Ratcliff Ord. 1.. 172/6 | 173/6 | 2 6 Ot| 34/4% | 30/9 846| 5§a|\Randfontein Ord. £1....]) 30/- | 32/9 | 8 6 0 
oo 3 87/3 6ha 12} 6 Distillers Co. Ord. 103/- | 101/3 | 314 0 13 St | 15 6) 10 @|Rhokana Corp. Ord. £1..|) 7% 3.9 0 
Sept. tees 121/3 11a} 18 6!\Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £1|] 132/- | 133/6 | 4 7 0 || 12/9 | 8/ 10 c| Nilc||Roan Antelope Cpr. f=. 11/6 11/- Nil 
16, wee 98/6 || 15§5| 7 a|\Ind Coope &c. Ord. 1: ---|| 103/6 | 102/6 |4 8 O|] 68 5 45 b| 45 a|\Sub Nigel Ord. 10/- . 6 6% |7 0 0 
1944 th 96/- 13 6 8 a Mitchells & Butlers 1...|| 101/6 | 98/6 | 410 0 | 10 8 2/6a@| 5/66) Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pa. aa 10 400 
5 /-- 1 11/6 6 @| 14 6||Watney Combe Def. {1.. 1 86/- ~~ 414 0! 14 8 Nil | Nil |lW. Witwatersrand lo/-..|| 12% | 14 Nil 
T 4, Taterim div. av. (6) Final div. _(c) Last two yearly (d) Yi ial to end 1960.  (e) Unconverted, 38% basis. (f) Yield 1-67% basis.  (g) Yield basis 6%. _ 
| ” (h) Allowing for exchange. (s) Yield basis 32%. 4) ) Yield 24% basis. (k) Includes 24% tax free. (m) Yield basis 80%. t Fiat yield. + Free of tax. 
9 | 66,867 
5 | 23.940 OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS NEW YORK PRICES 
g | 42,764 Geis Mace Close Close Close Close Close Close 
29,869 a pts Aggregate Gross Sept. Sept. | 3. Commercial Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept - 
; 188,619 Na “ ‘ {for Week Receipts 1. Railroads. 12 19 and Industrial. 12 19 2 19 
7 | 122,850 me © | Ending |}—————_ |", | Atlantic Coast. 35$ 37 | Am. Smelting.. 38} 39 | Int. Paper..... 19} 19} 
7 | 63,280 S 1944 | + or — 1944 | ee on — 2 si si _ — hed a af ge a. ¥ * 81 
15,189 t. Nthn. Pf... naconda..... 5% 268] Nat. Distillers. 34 3 
: 34,547 a a eee ws at 18 — oom ---- 60 61} er ere --. 664 ast 
5,810 and ennsylvania .. riggs Mfg..... 39% 40 e ge.. 21g 21 
a WBA. Ge. son’, *:| 3h | See 6 eee | ee Southern... -- 25° 25 | Celanese ofA... 33° 348 | Proct. Gamble. 56} STL 
5 681, 192 B.A. Western... ll ” 16 304/000 | 11'441/000 Chrysler ...... 90} 90§] Sears Roebuck. 96} 97 
Pea ion Paid neal os ’ oe 2. Utilities, etc. Distillers-Seag.. 31 32 | Shell Union... 22 2 
acific....| 37 14] 311,000 |222,894,000 ; _ ; 
72,070 Do. G ; Amer. Tel. .... 163$ 1613 | Eastman Kdk.. 1664 166 | Std. OilN.J.... 518 5 
» 2 , EE they (a) 7| July 31 ‘ 675,000 |181,891,000 Int. Telep 17% 17% | Gen. Electric a 378 | 20thCen.Fox.. 243 24 
——— [Central Argentine. tay Sept. is $2, ana 680 S’sai'eo0 Pacific Light... 43% 434 | Gen. Motors... 61} 61%] United Drug... 15 15} 
44. U.Riys. of Havana. ll 1777 "480,559 People’s Gas... 63 62 | Inland Steel... 82§ 824] U.S. Steel..... 56 57 
v 2 uy Sth. Cal. Ed... 24% 25 | Int. Harvest... 80 78%] West’house E.. 102 101} 
t Receipts in — (a) Months. W. Union Tel.. 454 45} | Int. Nickel.... 29§ 29§! Woolworth.... 423 424 
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OVERSEAS BANK 


RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
16 31 7 14 


RESOURCES ‘ . 4 
Gold certifs. on hand and! 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
due from Treasufy ..... 19,914) 18,324) 18,285) 18,246 
Total reserves ........... 20,362} 19,048) 18,999) 18,981 
Total cash reserves....... 320 269 261 264 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....]| 9,653) 15,852) 16,030) 16,407 
Total loans and secs. ..... 9,695) 15,947) 16,145] 16,533 
Total resources .......... 32,589) 36,662) 36,897| 37,711 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 15,165} 19,695) 19,865) 19,943 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 2,050 900) 800} 1,000 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 13,729) 13,132) 13,221) 13,526 
Govt. deposits ........... 6| 318; 354) 370 
Total deposits ........... 15,236 | 15,229) 15,343) 15,661 
Total liabilities .......... 32,589 | 36,662) 36,897] 37,711 
Reserve ratio............ 67 -0%|54 +5%154 -0%|53 3% 
BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,204] 20,946) 20,906] 20,885 
Treasury & bank currency.| 4093) 4,114) 4,114] 4,112 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation...... 18,773} 23,221) 23,432) 23,495 


Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2,272] 2,725) 2,734) 7,754 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million Swiss Frs. 





July | July | Aug. | Aug. 
1, 22, 7, 15, 
1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 


Gold..........sesseecses 3766 -4/4454 -914454 -7/4453 -8 
Foreign exchange ........ 64-4) 78-5) 84-2) 94-7 
Discounts, etc............ 100-6} 43-9) 45-6) 47-4 
I So xtkikw en eaw cans 16-4) 16-5) 16-2) 16-7 
SDs <nn' sna keeiee 64-8) 64-2) 64-2) 64-2 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation....... 2606 -9/2954 -2|2997 -6|2975 -8 
Other sight liabs.......... 230 -2| 235-0) 236-9) 236-5 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 


Aug. July Aug. Aug. 
2 


|} 26, ‘. 9, 
ASSETS 1943 1944 1944 1944 

tReserve : Gold...... ase ae os ae 
Other:.... 20-1 19-89) 27-58) 31-98 
Securities ........... 1143 -8 |1408 -34/1406 -08/1411 -09 

LIABILITIES 

Note circulation...... 784-8 | 936-91) 944-35) 950-65 
Deposits: Dom. Govt.; 48-6 | 62-14) 61-30) 45-04 





Chartered banks ..... 295-3 | 394-24) 396 -96) 404-65 
| 





+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
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BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 





June | May | June | June 
23, 24, 7 21 


ASSETS °¢ 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
DE ci cnckbenenteeasent 1397 -5|1407 -8)1410 -7|1410 -7 
Balances abroad ......... 3838 -2/4977 -6/5040 -3/5080 -2 
EPOOMRES 0.050 vcesvcces 226 -3} 239-2) 238-2) 237-1 
Securities ............... 399-1) 396 -4) 396 -4) 396-4 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation....... 5577 -116800 -9|6893 -1/6891 -0 
Deposits : Government . . .|2768 -7|/2667 -3|2687 -5/2535 -7 
Bankers ....... 4516 -0'6325 -1/6441 -0|6645 -0 
Others ........ 346 -9} 408 -5) 362-5) 404-9 


Foreign commitments..... 252-9] 248-0) 248-2) 240-4 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £&’s 


Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
11, 26, 2, 9, 
ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Re ci eeueseaesase 2-65} 2-65} 2-65) 2-65 
British Govt. secs......... 20-00) 24-07) 24-59) 24-59 


Sterling balances ......... 1-63} 1-60) 1-20) 1-39 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation....... 24°61) 28-73) 28-91) 29-13 















THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Boyal Charter 1858) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND = «= £38,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 16 Branches & Sub-Agenesies 


The Bank offers 9 complete Banking Service and provides 
ee pas facilities for financing every description of trade with 
e : 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES Ii STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manehester Branehi 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Ageney: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa ( Colon 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi Britis 
Bombay Delhi - Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawupore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga oe oo Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £&4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... ye £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... er £&2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


MIDLAND ELECTRIC CORPORATION FOR POWER 
DISTRIBUTION LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER BOOKS of 
the Company will be CLOSED from the 2nd to the 14th October, 
1944, both dates inclusive, for the prepzration of Preference 
and Ordinary Share Dividend Warrants. 

By Order of the Board. 
F. W. CATER, Secretary. 


Toll End Road, Tipton, Staffs. 15th September, 1944. 





NATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DURBAN 


Applications are invited for the Chair of Commerce and 
Administration. Salary scale £650 x 25 x £900 plus cost of living 
allowance. Initial salary to be determined by qualifications. 
Candidates must possess academic qualifications, preferably in 
Commerce, and must have practical experience in Commerce or 
Industry. Research experience will be a recommendation. 
Three copies of application, with copies of three recent testi- 
monials in triplicate and a certificate of good health should be 
forwarded to reach the Secretary, Universities Bureau of the 
British Empire, c/o University College, Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1, by October 16th. Professor required by March Ist, 
1945, unless engaged on Active Service 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newspaper, LTD., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, 


Exchange Control Board against securities. 






































THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING. - =« = &7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morssz, O.B.E. 
BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company in rated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulare may be had on application. 


















COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
Bank of Australia, 8,921 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 30th June, 1948—General Bank Balances ... 
Savings Bank Balances ... ... 221,004,681 

Note Issue Department ...  ... 149,496,048 

Rural Credits Department ee, 2,464,150 

Other Items ... .«  .e « 21,990,875 

















A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 



























REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTB. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOBE EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - «= «= £88,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £155,000,000 

(1943 Accounts) 




















INTERNATIONAL STUDENT SERVICE 


The British I.S.S. Committee invites applications for the post 
of Director, at a salary of approximately £700 per annum, for 4 
minimum period of two years. Duties will include the organisa 
tion of a Natonal Appeal for world student relief, together with 
educational work in the Universities. Applicants should forward 
five copies of their applications, accompanied by recent test! 
monials or references by October 14th to The Secretary, Inter 
national Student Service, 11d, Regent Street, London, S.W. 1. 


I OR a I OE 


LONDon B.SC. (Econ.), Research and teaching experience, seeks 
suitable employment.—Box 44, The Economist, Brettenham! 
House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


i a eecanelll 
























ADY, Intermediate Economics, very gcod French, Germat, 

Russian, Spanish, knowledge European affairs, seeks suitable 
position.—Box 45, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaste 
Place, London, W.C. 2. 










mdon, W.C.2—Saturday, September 23, 1944. 


NO 


